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THE NATURE OF KINDERGARTEN INSTRUCTION. 


BY MISS ELIZABETH R. PEABODY. 


T is not my own discovery of which I am 

about to speak, but that of one who stands 
in the same relation to the science of educa- 
tion that Copernicus did to the astronomy 
of his time. 

As Copernicus replaced an artificial sys- 
tem, that was a masterpeice of Auman inge- 
nuity, long growing into shape and very 
difficult to understand, by his discovery of 
the central law of the universe, whose _bear- 
ings are understood as soon as it is stated, so 
Froebel has formulated the law of the 
spiritual universe, the connection of oppo- 
sites, in a practical system, whereby we may 
be delivered out of all our confusions, and go 
on to elaborate the whole process of a per- 
fectly balanced education, for individuals 
and nations. : 

The science and art of child-culture, in 
that beginning of it, which we call child- 
gardening (for Aimder means children), is 
founded on a deeper insight into the nature 
of childhood, and a simpler view than that 
of Pestalozzi. Froebel saw that the child 
was projected by the Creator into this uni- 
verse of correlated, unconscious forces, a 
prodigious free force, whose principle of 
activity was in itself, and which had for its 
inherent instinct, to govern all other forces, 
from which it is discriminated by having 
sensibility to reactions in impressions of 
pleasure and pain. With Pestalozzi the 
child was a recipient first, and then a doer; 


with Froebel, a doer first and then a receiver 
of impressions. 

For, according to Freebel, in the process 
of human life the first thing is doimg, the 
action of a blind immeasurable force, which 
we call the Human Will; the second is 
feeling, which brings a painful or pleasure- 
able reaction from without, no more measure- 
able than the will, and which we call the 
Human Heart; the third is odserving, the 
fourth is shinking, and the fifth is speaking, 
which are all operations of the Human Un- 
derstanding. Until the child speaks, en- 
abling some interchange of experience, the 
human mind cannot be said to exist. Intel- 
ligent speech is a kind of doing which 
characterises man. 

But the whole of this process—doing, feel- 
ing, observing, thinking and speaking, re- 
quires human assistance at every step. Edu- 
cation is the adult mind sympathizing in 
this process of life, and furthering it. Unless 
education begins at the beginning, and 
guides the primal, blind force of doing upon 
the lines of creative law unto production, it 
will be imperfect and in so far no image of 
God, to the end of the chapter. 

For the human will is not like the uncon- 
scious forces of nature, correlated by God, 
arbitrarily, but is left free to go into orderly 
relation or to aid in a disorderly manner. 
But, left to itself, it will not inevitably find 





order at first, because it has no Anow/edge, 
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and so it creates disorder, whose fruit is evi7. 

Superficially, it seems cruel in God to 
have given the human being this unchartered 
freedom to go wrong, which brings suffer- 
ing on himself and others; and it would be 
cruel if the human being were isolated ; but 
every individual is born into the arms of 
love, which has more or less knowledge of 
God’s order, and yearns to impart its wisdom 
to the little ignoramus. Education is a part 
of God’s process of creation, and human 
blessedness consists in being to others the 
instrument of His creating or redeeming 
grace—a glorious compensation for man’s in- 
firmity of creating evil, which must needs 
be finite like its creator. 

Feeling limits the action of the will and 
educators must identify themselves with the 
action of the heart and assist to ‘‘keep it 
diligently, for out of it are the issues of 
life.”’ Weare not to attempt to drive the 
child into order by the antagonism of our 
wills, but to draw him into order by sympa- 
thizingly discovering to him Divine Law in 
himself and nature, and thereby guiding his 
observing, thinking, and expressing, which 
last is the embodiment of thought in material 
—more or less solid—until he can articulate 
air to make words. If being born in human 
relations, and dependent on others’ fulfilment 
of the duties attached to them which exposes 
men to a suffering of which the lower animal 
creation is not susceptible, be the weakness 
of human nature, yet is there not boundless 
Over-payment in the contingent enjoyment 
of relations, which comprehend communion 
with each other and with God, in living 
reciprocation? Think of the joy of the 
mother, whose deepest instinct and delight 
it is to give herself to the little child who is 
susceptible of such exquisite joy and such 
acute pain. Just so far as the educating 
human love fails in impulse and in wisdom, 
it is certainly true that the child is liable to 
originate evil, that tends to strike inward 
and deprave—not totally, I think—but more 
or less, in each case. The responsibility 
for all the evil which a child originates, be- 
fore he has completed that process of life 
which develops the individual, lies not on 
the child, but on those in relation with him, 
whose duty it is to keep him in the right 
path during his passage from irresponsible 
infancy to conscious law ? 

If a human being can ever become totally 
depraved the fault is shared between the 
educators and the educated. Human good 
is also the product of inter-acting human 
beings. No individual can alone, and without 
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human help, attain to it. To give this help 
genially—not imperiously—is the joy of 
motherhood, the joy of fatherhood, the joy 
of brotherhood, the characteristic happiness 
of humanity; so that God—so far from 
being cruel—in laying the responsibility of 
education on men, showed the love and 
wisdom of Infinite Power, in lifting them into 
codperation and communion with Himself 
by making them dependent on education 
and able to educate—and just by this proves 
himself Father of Spirits. 

The first education—which takes place be- 
tween birth and three years of age—is main- 
ly reciprocation between mother and child 
in nursery play, by which the mother helps 
the child to take possession of and enjoy his 
bodily organs. Between the ages of three 
and seven, the child needs a larger social 
scope, and the kindergartner takes the chil- 
dren of several families, and goes on, in the 
maternal spirit, to give a larger play of the 
faculties, by pleasant exercises of formation 
and production, that give the first objects 
which the child will attend to with sufficient 
interest to really know them, within and 
without, and which introduce him into 
knowledge of the external world in the most 
profound, and, at the same time, natural 
way; for a child attends to his own sponta- 
neous doings and the materials that he uses 
in his play to embody his own fancies, long 
before it is possible for others to attract his 
attention at their own will. . Every mother 
knows this, and it is the standing complaint 
of every primary teacher, who says the chil- 
dren will not learn, because they will play 
and not ‘‘attend.’’ But if they will not attend 
to what you are attending to, what if you 
should go and see what they are playing 
with, and make them understand how to deal 
with that in an instructive way? The only 
thing all children can be made to do cer- 
tainly, is to play. Nevertheless, it is a fact 
that a child does not begin to play till he is 
played with; nor will he at first play alone 
long. All the powers of the mind can be 
exercised in childish play, and it is salutary 
to the adult to play with the child; and all 
the social duties can be rehearsed in the 
movement plays, without conscious self- 
righteousness, and so moral education ac- 
companies and takes the lead of intellectual 
education, which is the Divine order. 

Freebel saw it was an error to teacha 
child to read before he could use and under- 
stand language readily ; and an impossibility 
to teach him to use and understand Janguage, 
except by superintending his thinking, which 
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involves comparison and analysis of objects, 
nor to make him observe any object at first, 
except of his own manipulating. Words 
must have an under-pinning of knowledge, 
thought and feeling, or they will not be read 
intelligently nor intelligibly. I heard Mr. 
— say, in a lecture that he gave to the 

oman’s Club, in Boston, a year or two 
ago, that every word spoken to or by achild 
before that which it signified had been ob- 
served or felt, was an-injury to its mind; 
and he would not let his children be taught 
to read early, or as the first thing in their 
intellectual education ; because it is injurious, 
he said, to a true intellectual development, 
throwing obstacles in its way. Think and 
feel first, and then express thoughts and 
feelings ; have the thing signified before the 
vocal sign of it ; and especially before the 
representation of the sign in written or 
printed characters. 

Mr. Agassiz did not know when he said 
this, that he was preaching the characteristic 
kindergarten doctrine. I thanked him, 
afterwards, for having done so; but added 
that Froebel said the first objects in which 
children were interested were things madé, 
or effects caused by their-own doing. In 
order that a child may be developed and 
educated by spoken language, he must be 
talked with—not to—about the things he is 
doing, and the feelings he reallyhas. Sym- 
pahy in his feelings and doings awakens 
his trust and love and the impulse of com- 
munication. 

But to enter into a child’s fancy and 
action, get its confidence, and genially lead, 
not peremptorily constrain, his action, re- 
quires of the teacher the highest and deepest 
knowledge and culture; to ascend by 
thought, step by step, to the fountains of 
life, and appreciate its process—in short, to 
“become a little child.’”’ To play with a 
child, without injuring it, we must please— 
not offend it. ‘“‘If ye offend one of these 
little ones,’’ said Christ Jesus, ‘‘it were 
better for you that a millstone were hanged 
about your neck, and you were cast into the 
uttermost depths of thesea.’’ And observe 
what he assigned as the reason why we 
should not offend these innocent natures— 
“For I say unto you, that their spirits do be- 
hold the face of my Father which is in 
Heaven.”’ 

What does this mean? It was surely no 
euphemism. Jesus Christ did not talk senti- 
mentalities, nor deal inempty rhetoric. What 
did he mean by infant souls beholding the face 
of the Father in heaven, before they had 





understood the nature around them? What 
do they see in the Father’s face? ¢#. ¢., what 
does the heart know before the mind begins 
to think? What else but Love and Joy and 
the Eternal Beauty and Law? What but 
this vision constitutes the yet unfallen, pure, 
human heart? We must not—by our edu- 
cating processes—offend that, ‘‘the light 
of all our seeing,’’ for it is yet reminiscent of 
the Father—just that which Socrates and 
Plato called reminiscence ; and the verifica- 
tion of which, they taught, was the begin- * 
ning of education; and acting it out, its 
finish. This heart must be kept diligently 
for the child while he is yet irresponsible, 
and he must be taught to keep it as his self- 
consciousness and sense of responsibility 
grow. These fruits of the tree of life will 
prevent the fruits of the tree of knowledge 
from injuring him, and from leading him to 
injure others. For the vision primeval never 
leaves him quite, however neglected, how- 
ever imperfectly he be educated by those to 
whom God confides him, and who are to 
answer for the trust. What but this remin- 
iscence is the hope that springs undying in 
the human breast ; the ideals of beauty that 
haunt the wildest savage more or less; the 
sense of law that witnesses human dignity 
and divine relation; and last, not least, re- 
morse that brings the ‘‘ shame that restores ?”’ 
The education of the kindergarten is of 
course religious. Language is not only the 
means of human communication, but of 
conscious communion, with God. Blind 
aspiration is defined into intelligent adora- 
tion, and God becomes an object of the 
intellect as well as the heart, by the words 
with which we name Him and define our 
feelings and thoughts of Him. The re- 
ligious education that we give the children 
in the kindergarten, consists in naming the 
Heavenly Father to them in all moments of 
great joy, of successful endeavor, as _ the 
Giver of the power to do beautiful things 
and to make others happy. We shall find 
that when we do so, the child’s heart re- 
sponds, and unites with the mind tq praise 
Him intelligently, especially if you give him 
expression in songs and hymns. At the 
kindergarten age children should be taught 
to give thanks rather than solicit God in 
prayer, because in their fullness of life and 
joy they fee/ no wants, and to solemnly ex- 
press what is not felt is the beginning of 
hypocrisy. 
From what I have said, you will see that 
the aim of the kindergarten is integral de- 
velopment, and the starting of a harmonious 
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growth of the physical, mental, moral, and 
religious nature, all whose germs co-exist in 
the hale child, and should continue to co- 
exist and balance each other, during the 
growth from blind doing and wild fancying 
into artistic embodiment of _ intelligent 
thinking and creative imagination. When 
developed to the point of intelligent use of 
words, the kindergartner can hand over the 
children that they may learn to read, and 
the written page will be mastered by their 
well-educated eyes with a rapidity incredible 
to those who have not witnessed it—and 
every book worth reading will become a 
living being to their awakened minds. 

But I speak now of genuine kindergarten, 
as taught by Froebel, and not of many at- 
tempts at it, more or less ignorant of its 
methods, and unintelligent of its principles, 
that incontinently take its name. There are 
now some excellent training schools in this 
country—two in New York, one in Boston, 
one in Columbus, Ohio, one in Washington, 
D. C., and one about to be opened in St. 
Louis. The pupils of these schools number 
as many as fifty, and are at work under more 
or less of disadvantage, on account of the 
public ignorance. ‘The greatest successes are 


the kindergartens of Mrs. Kraus Beette, who, 


the ensuing year, will be at No. 20 East Fif- 
tieth street, and Miss Garland’s, 98 Chest- 
nut street, Boston. But in Boston there are 
three private kindergartens and one charity 
school, kept by pupils of Madame Kriege, 
and another charity school and the public 
kindergarten at the corner of Allston and 
Somerset streets, Boston, kept by pupils of 
Miss Garland. One of her best pupils also 
opens a kindergarten in Germantown, Pa., 
and it is hoped that in another year she may 
attach to it a Training Class, to meet the de- 
mand which begins to be made in the Key- 
stone State. 


tin 
oo 


SCHOOL HYGIENE.—I. 





PROF. J. N. FRADENBURG. 


E purpose in this paper to present 

the results of the investigations of 

the Board of Health of Massachusetts, upon 

this subject, concerning the importance of 
which there can be no question. 

School-going has its liability to peculiar 

hygienic disadvantages. Confinement, viti- 

ated air, enforced quiet, prolonged mental 

effort, the use of the eyes on small objects, 

are conditions which threaten danger to the 
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health of the scholars. To these there is too 
often added unnatural methods of instruc- 
tion, distasteful to the intellectual sense of 
the child. About one-fifth of our popula- 
tion may be supposed to be attending school 
for some portion of each year. - It must be 
considered that all of these are in the grow- 
ing, susceptible, formative stage of life, 
during which they are most readily and most 
bermanently affected by every influence to 
which they are subjected. 

In 1873, July 25, George Derby, Secre- 
tary of the Board of Health of Massachu- 
setts, addressed a circular letter to physicians, 
members of school committees, superinten- 
dents of schools, and experienced teachers, 
requesting answers to fen questions proposed 
in the letter. Replies were received from 
160 persons, of whom 115 are physicians ; 
19 are physicians and members of school 
committees; 14 are teachers of experience ; 
and 6 are superintendents of schools. Many 
of the physicians had been, undoubtedly, 
formerly engaged in teaching. The ques- 
tions of the circular, with a discussion of the 
answers to the same, are as follows : 

‘1. ‘*Is one sex more liable than the otherto 
suffer in health from attendance on schools ?”’ 

There are 152 answers to this question 
noted in the report. Of these tog answer 
‘‘ Females more liable than males;’’ 1 an- 
swers ‘‘ Males more liable than females;’’ 
the others make no difference or are unable 
to answer. One writer says, ‘‘ The female 
scholars are more susceptible to emotional 
influences, and if there be stimuli in a school 
appealing to pride and vanity, they are so 
emulous as to injure themselves.’’ 

We may readily admit the correctness of 
the conclusions of these 109 persons, and 
yet may hesitate before we admit that the 
blame rests principally, or even darge/y, upon 
the’ conditions incident to school life, or 
upon any differences of physical organiza- 
tion between the sexes. Ignorance, fashion, 
luxury, social dissipation and amusement 
may account for the facts if we admit them 
to be facts. Let the environment of the 
girl, while out of school, be as favorable to 
good health and perfect physical develop- 
ment as the environment of the boy, and 
let the same be equally favorable z# school, 
and shen, if the girl suffers in health from 
attendance on school more than .the boy, 
we may conclude that this greater liability 
to disease is due to the conditions incident 
to school life. 

2. ** Does the advent of puberty increase 
this liability ?’’ 
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This question is answered by 141 persons, 
of whom 120 answer ‘‘yes;’’ 12 answer 
*‘no;’’? and g answer “uncertain.’’ Of 
those who answer ‘‘ yes’’ many add “for 
girls,’’ and it is quite probable that nearly 
all have the same limitation in mind. In 
discussing the replies received, to these two 
questions, Dr. Frederick Winsor says : 

“It is the opinion of more than seven- 
tenths of the correspondents that girls are 
more liable than boys to be injured in health 
in our schools, and of eighty-seven one-hun- 
adredths that this liability increases with the 
advent of puberty, and to support this 
opinion, detailed testimony might be quoted 
from all quarters, both from sources already 
accessible to the public and from manu- 
scripts. But it isunnecessary. This greater 
liability in the female is an established fact, 
and our state and local school boards should 
at once take steps to modify our system of 
education in accordance with the fact, how- 
ever great may be the change required. 
Up to the thirteenth year, identical educa- 
tion is hygienically safe, with the proviso 
that we make a most gautious use of emula- 
tion in all its forms, since at mo age is it as 
safe for girls as for boys. After the thir- 


teenth year girls should not be tasked or 


disciplined just as boys are.”’ 

We are hardly prepared to dispute suc- 
cessfully the facts stated, and yet we may, as 
in the previous question, readily believe 
that the environment wht/e out of school has 
more influence in determining the poorer 
health of females than the environment while 
in school, or physiological peculiaritiese Re- 
form should begin at the homes of the 
pupils. 

3. ‘*Is the injury most apt to fall on the 
osseous, the respiratory, the digestive, or the 
nervous systems ?’’ 

This question is answered by 151 persons. 
Of these 131 answer, ‘‘On the nervous sys- 
tem ;’’ some with conditions, others adding, 
also, the osseous, respiratory, or digestive sys- 
tem; the remaining 20 giving a variety of 
answers. 

One correspondent laments the effects of 
position in school upon the spinal column and 
says that he could tell high school girls from 
grammar school girls of the same age ‘‘ by 
their awkward, stooping attitude and swing- 
ing step.’ This was because in the high 
school the desk was placed so far from the 
seat that the pupils could not rest their books 
upon the desk without leaning forward to 
study. In primary schools the seats are 
generally of such a construction that they 
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‘support only a very small surface (over the 
tuberosity of the ischium) on either side and 
an inch or two of the thigh.’’ This surface 
becomes painful and causes the pupil to take 
all kinds of unnatural positions to relieve 
the uneasiness. This correspondent had the 
positions of a pupil photographed in chairs 
and seats of different seats and backs. These 
photographs show forcibly the effects upon 
the spfzna/ column, and if they could be seen 
by those who have charge of building school 
houses throughout the state, we are sure we 
should have better seats and desks. 

Another correspondent says: ‘‘My expe- 
rience leads me to say that the nervous sys- 
tem suffers because of our prevalent forcing 
method; the respiratory, because of our 
general neglect, especially in our smaller 
country towns, of properly constructed school- 
houses and rooms; and the digestive, because 
of the suffering of these two, while the osse- 
ous will not go unharmed if the digestive suf- 
fers.’’ We should say that the principal in- 
jury done to the nervous system is the result 
of unnatural methods of instruction. 

4. ‘*Does eye-sight often suffer ?’’ 

This question is answered by 156 persons, 
of whom 54 answer, ‘‘yes;’’ 89 answer, 
‘‘no,’’ and 13 answer, “‘uncertain.’’ Al- 
though the evidence seems somewhat uncer- 
tain in regard to this question, we ought to 
take all possible precautions that sufficient 
light be provided, that glaring light be ex- 
cluded, that it come from dehind and from 
the /ef/t, and that it come from above the 
level of the head. Those having defective 
vision should be placed near maps and charts. 
The heat from artificial lights is considerable, 
and, when the lights are near the head, may 
produce congestion and render the eye inca- 
pable of as much work as it otherwise could 
do. 

5. **What opinion does your experience 
lead you to entertain in regard to study out 
of school, in addition to ordinary school at- 
tendance ?”’ 

This question is answered by 141 persons, 
of whom’ 79 answer adversely ; 20 answer 
favorably ; 11 answer ‘‘uncertain ;’’ 20 an- 
swer adversely under certain conditions, and 
11 answer favorably under certain condi- 
tions. In case all the time of school is im- 
proved, six hours would seem to be enough 
at least for all pupils below the high school. 

6. ‘Is a single ong session different in its 
hygienic influence from shorter sessions ?”’ 

This question is answered by 145 of the 
correspondents. Of these 89 answer, ‘‘worse;”’ 
42 are uncertain; 7 answer, “‘better;’’ 3 an- 
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swer, “‘not different ;’’ the other answers are 
accompanied by conditions. In regard to 
this point the author of the paper under re 
view quotes with approval A. C. Perkins, in 
the Massachusetts Teacher for Sépt., 1873: 
‘‘Much of the best material in our high 
schools comes from the families of laboring 
men, who take breakfast early and dinner at 
twelve o’clock. Until the children are ad- 
mitted to the high school, the family can all 
be together at dinner. After that time there 
are, every day, vacant seats at the table. 
The son or. daughter, accustomed to take 
dinner at noon, comes home at one or two 
o’clock, after a fast of six hours or more. 
The healthy appetite has passed away; the 
social dinner-table has been set and cleared ; 
the high school pupil takes his dinner, and, 
like a dog, eats it alone. Taking it upon a 
stomach that partakes of the languor and 
lassitude of the whole system, he fails to en- 
joy it while eating, or to digest it afterwards. 
There could not well be found a surer cause 
of dyspepsia; besides, there is the bad effect 
of taking a child from the family dinner- 
table for three of the most impressible years 
of his life. A dinner taken under these cir- 
cumstances, when the brain is weary and the 
digestion unfit to wait on appetite, must pre- 


vent good study in the afternoon.’’ 

7. **Do your observation and experience 
enable you to separate the hygienic influence 
of study from that of emulation, anxiety about 


rank, etc., (say of work from ‘worry?’) 
Also, from the influence of confinement, bad 
air, etc. ?”’ 

Only 18 of the correspondents pronounce 
the physical influences the most dangerous ; 
sodistinctly affirm that guset, unworried study 
does noharm; and very many add that it is 
markedly deneficia/. One correspondent says: 
‘IT consider the hygienic influence of study 
good as a proper aid to good physical devel- 
opment ; but it must be carried only to that 
degree to which each individual is capable, 
without interfering with healthy physical 
growth. Emulation by ranking is necessary 
to the proper pursuit of the course of study 
in our schools.’’ 

We doubt the correctness of the last state- 
ment, as do many of the other correspondents. 
Desire for knowledge and for approbation 
are the only natural stimuli to study. All 
other stimuli are artificial. The effects of 
these artificial stimuli fall most heavily on 
two classes in school: the studious and ambi- 
tious, and the sensitive and anxious. The 
studious .and ambitious do not need any 
artificial stimulus to study, the sensitive and 
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anxious cannot bear it, those not belonging 
to these classes are influenced but little by 
it. Artificial stimulus spurs on the leaders 
and those who seek in vain to lead, and these 
drag along the school. In such cases not 
only is the stimulus to study unnatural but 
the standard of excellence aimed at is unna- 
tural. A lesson is well learned when the 
subject is comprehended and the main points 
can be stated fairly in good, idiomatic 
English. According to the standard adopted 
by those who have pupils strive for a prize 
of whatever kind, the sty/e in which the 
lesson is recited and a knowledge of unim- 
portant details is frequently apparently con- 
sidered of equal importance with “he mastery 
of the subject. Hence pupils spend more 
time over their lessons than they ought, and 
are always ‘‘worried.’’ Indeed the ‘‘worry’’ 
exhausts them more than the sfudy. Public 
exhibitions and examinations, at least as 
usually conducted, bring these evils to a 
climax. Members of Graduating Classes 
are left exhausted, worrted out, nervous, ex- 
cited, for months, sometimes for years, and 
too often they never recover from the phy- 
sical evils which result from this criminal 
process. 

8. ‘‘Is the occupation of schgol-going 
worse, hygienically, than other occupations 
in which children would engage if not in 
school ?’’ 

Answered by 149 correspondents as fol- 
lows: 

‘Ves,’’ by 11. 

‘Yes, in farming towns,”’ by 5. 

‘‘Worse than work out of doors, better 
than work in shops,’’ by 5. 

‘Worse than house-work, or than out-of- 
door work,’’ by 1. 

**No,’’ by 82. 

** Not in factory towns,”’ by 15. 

‘Not necessarily,’’ by 8. 

‘* Not if judiciously conducted,’’ by 7. 

‘*Uncertain,’’ by 11. 

**No answer,’’ by 4. 

We have given the answers to this question 
in full, because they correct an erroneous im- 
pression quite prevalent among parents who 
have not given the question much thought. 

‘*Study and work, mutually co-adjutant, 
will give ‘a sound mind in a sound body’”’ 
is a remark of one of the correspondents. 

The author of the paper under discussion 
says: ‘*‘School-going (as found in ordinary 
schools) is a far more wholesome occupation 
than factory-work, or than sewing; it is less 
wholesome than light ‘housework,’ farm- 
work, gardening, or work at several of the 
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leading trades.’’ The italics are my own. 


If the laws of health are observed we believe 
there can be no more healthful employment 
for young persons generally than study. 


~~ 
——— 


THE STUDY OF PHYSICS. 





ROM whatever standpoint we view the 
subject, the study of physics is one 
of the most important that can engage the 
human mind, and, happily for the cause of 
education in America, here as well as else- 
where the cultivation of this branch of sci- 
ence is rapidly assuming its proper propor- 
tions. 

If, with Strauss, we view the universe 
merely asa Datum, without any governing 
personality, still, as we are in the midst of 
this universe—a part of it, indeed—it is 
highly important that we make ourselves in- 
timately acquainted with its constitution, 
and the laws which govern it, since it is ab- 
solutely necessary that we conform to them. 

If, on the other hand, we regard it, with 
the majority of our fellow-beings, as the crea- 
tion of a personal God, there is an addi- 
tional reason for such study, since, in that 
case, the motive of reverence is superadded 
to the others. 

It can scarcely be reasonably questioned 
that there is no other means so effective with 
the majority of minds, of exciting and sus- 
taining habits of observation, examination 
and reflection, as the study of physics. Dull 
intellects can be excited so readily by no 
other stimulus. With objects cognizable by 
the fleshly senses before their eyes, those who 
are, as yet, in by far too. raw and undevel- 
oped a condition of mind to follow or com- 
prehend abstract and metaphysical reason- 
ing, may. be gradually attracted and drawn 
into the sphere of thought, minds which but 
for such means, would forever remain in a 
rudimentary state. 

If these facts are admitted, we think it fol- 
lows, as a natural consequence, that it is the 
duty of every teacher to make himself well 
acquainted with at least one branch of natural 
science. 

With this object in view, obviously the 
most easy, natural and available study is 
botany, since there is not a single region in 
the whole state of Pennsylvania which does 
not furnish abundant objects of interest in 
this field, and since these objects are attain- 
able with less exertion than those necessary 
in the pursuit of any other physical study. 
Its advantages are, briefly speaking, these: 
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First, It fosters, admirably, habits of close 
and accurate observation. These are abso- 
lutely necessary in order to determine your 
plant. 

Secondly, After a sufficient number of 
species have been determined, their arrange- 
ment in the genus cultivates the most com- 
prehensive faculty of the human mind, that 
of generalization. Later in a course of study 
this power is increased by including the 
genera which have been mastered in their 
respective natural orders. 

Thus, we see, both analysis and synthesis 
are constantly practiced by the student of 
botany, and that not with objects which may’ 
or may not be real, but which are even tangi- 
ble to the senses, and about which there can 
be no dispute. 

Lastly, the influence of this study is the 
very best possible for fostering zesthetic tastes 
—for developing the artistic facilities—be- 
cause all true art is founded on nature. How 
many failures do we witness every day 
among artists, in their efforts to delineate 
natural objects, simply through a lack of 
this careful scientific study. And, with this 
zesthetic. culture there comes, as a general 
thing, greater kindliness and humanity, not 
the least of the advantages accruing to soci- 
ety through this and similar studies. 

A teacher or scholar who has made any 
considerable advances in this branch of study 
will not be likely to stop there. Ornitho- 
logy will probably next receive some atten- 
tion, and even a superficial knowledge is 
better than none, for Pope, as he is gener- 
ally interpreted, was undoubtedly wrong 
when he said : 

A little learning is a dangerous thing. 
It is only dangerous when it is accompanied 
with self-conceit, which is, unfortunately, 
by no means confined to those who have a 
smattering of science. 

In conclusion, I would recommend the 
teachers of our common country schools, 
even, as well as those of the towns and vil- 
lages, to accustom their scholars to simple 
scientific experiments, such as are within the 
reach of all. Let them, by means of a 
prism, display on the wall of the school- 
room the solar spectrum, with such eluci- 
dations as they may be able to give, by way 
of preparation for the study of spectrum 
analysis. Let them call the attention of their 
schools to the fact that in any piece of clear 
ice, they may, if they examine closely, find 
the hexagonal water-flowers with a luminous 
centre, and show that these are only a modi- 
fication of the six-rayed snow crystals which 
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they see on their clothing when they happen 
to be caught in a winter storm. And, 
finally, lest I weary my reader, let them per- 
form themselves, in the presence of the whole 
school, and with scientific care and pre- 
cision, Mr. Bottomley’s beautiful experi- 
ment, exhibiting practically the correlation 
of physical forces. The experiment we will 
detail, lest there may be, here and there, a 
teacher to whom it is not familiar. 

Take a bar of ice ten inches long, three 
inches wide, and four inches deep, support- 
ing its two ends at some distance from the 
floor. Loop round the middle of this bar 
acopper wire from one-twentieth to one- 
tenth of an inch thick, and suspend care- 
fully from the wire a weight of fourteen 
pounds. In half an hour the wire will have 
cut through the bar of ice, and with the 
weights attached, will fall to the floor, when 
the bar will be found to be a solid mass of 
ice, as at first, freezing having followed im- 
mediately upon the removal of pressure. 
This admirable experiment was devised to 
illustrate the fact that gravity and heat are 
merely different manifestations of one force. 

Minds early accustomed to this: kind of 
training can never be as dull or stupid as 
they might otherwise have been. 

EBORACUM. 
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THE SEVEN LAWS OF TEACHING. 
REV. J. M. GREGORY, LL. D. 


F we analyze carefully a full and perfect 
act of teaching, we shall find that it in- 
volves seven distinct elements, or parties and 
parts—two actors, a teacher and a learner ; 
tWo spiritual elements, the knowledge to be 
communicated and the medium of com- 
munication; and three active processes, 
that of the teacher in teaching, that of the 
pupil in learning, and that of testing and 
rendering permanent the work done. None 
of these elements can be subtracted and 
leave the work entire and complete ; and no 
true account of the philosophy of teaching 
can be given which does not include them all. 
Each of these seven elements has its own 
great natural condition or law of action, and 
these, taken together, constitute the Seven 
Laws of Teaching. These laws are so simple 
and natural that they must suggest them- 
selves almost spontaneously to any one who 
will carefully note in turn the several parties 
and elements already named. _Is it not evi- 
dent that— ‘ 
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¥. A teacher must know thoroughly what he 
would teach. 

2. A learner must attend with interest to what he 
would learn. 

3. The medium must be language understood by 
both teacher and pupil in the same sense. 

4. The truth to be taught must be related to truth 
already known, as we can only reach the unknown 
through that which is known. 

5. The act of teaching is the act arousing and 
guiding the self-activities of another mind so as to 
develop in it a certain thought or feeling. 

6. The act of learning is the act of reproducing, 
fully and accurately in our own understanding, the 
ideas to be acquired. 

7. The test and confirmation of teaching are to be 
found in repetitions and reviews. 

These simple and fundamental principles 
may be better understood if stated as rules 
to be observed by the teacher, thus: 

1. Know thoroughly and familiarly whatever you 
would teach. 

2. Gain and keep the attention of your pupils, and 
excite their interest in the subject. 

3. Use language which your pupils fully under- 
stand, and clearly explain every new word required, 

4. Begin with what is already 4nown, and pro- 
ceed to the unknown by easy and natural steps. 

5. Excite the self-activities of the pupils and lead 
them to discover the truth for themselves. 

6. Require pupils to re-state, fully and correctly, 
in their own language, and with their own proofs 
and illustrations, the truth taught them. 

7. Review, review, review, carefully, thoroughly, 
repeatedly, with fresh consideration and thought.: 

These laws underlie and control all suc- 
cessful teaching. Nothing need be added 
to them ; nothing can be safely taken away. 
No one who will thoroughly master and use 
them need fail asa teacher, provided he will 
also maintain the good order which is re- 
quired to give free and undisturbed action to 
these laws. 

They are of universal force and value. 
They cover all teaching of all subjects and 
in all grades, since they are the fundamental 
conditions on which ideas may be made to 
pass from one mind to another. They are 
as valid and necessary for the college pro- 
fessor as for the teacher of little children ; 
for the teacher of Bible truth as for the in- 
structor in arithmetic. In proportion as the 
truth to be communicated is high and diffi- 
cult in character, so ought these laws to be 
more carefully observed. 

Doubtless there are many successful teach- 
ers who never heard of these laws, and who 
do consciously follow them, just as there are 
people who walk safely without any know- 
ledge of mechanics or gravitation, and talk 
intelligibly without knowing grammar, They 
have learned them from practice, and obey 
them from habit. It is none the less true 
that their success comes from obeying law, 
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and not in spite of law. Some teachers are 
a ‘‘law unto themselves.’’ They catch by 
intuition the secret of success, and do by a 
sort of instinct what others do by reflection ; 
but a careful observation of their methods 
would go to prove the truth and value of 
these principles. ‘To those who are not thus 
teachers by nature, the knowledge of these 
laws is of inestimable advantage. 

The laws themselves will seem at the first 
simple facts, so obvious as scarcely to need 
such formal statement, and so plain that no 
explanation can make clearer their meaning. 
But like all fundamental truths, their sim- 
plicity is more apparent than real. Each 
one involves many subordinate principles 
and rules, and touches, when fully developed, 
the outermost limits of the whole science of 
teaching. Indeed, inacareful study of these 
seven laws we shall find every valuable prin- 
ciple of education, and every practical rule 
which can be of any value in the teacher’s 
work. 

** 4 teacher must know thoroughly what he 
would teach.’’ —It seems self-evident that one 
cannot teach without knowledge, but it needs 
some reflection to show that this knowledge 
must be thorough and familiar. Knowledge 
has itsdegrees. It is of all grades, from the 
first dim and partial apprehension of a fact or 
truth, to the full and familiar understanding 
of such fact or truth in all its connections— 
its philosophy, its power, and its beauty. 
We may know a fact so as to recognize it 
when another tells it ; we may know it so as 
to be able to recall it for ourselves ; we may 
know it so as to describe it in a general way 
to a friend ; or, finally, we may know it so 
fully and familiarly that we can clearly ex- 
plain, prove, and illustrate it, as a truth 
whose importance we feel, and whose beauty 
or grandeur inspires us. It is this last form 
of knowledge which our law demands. 
Such knowledge is indispensable to him who 
will teach with the highest success. 

Philosophy.—An inquiry into the philoso- 
phy of this law will make clearer its necessity 
and power. It is sufficiently evident that 
one cannot teach to another what he does 
not know himself, and the shallow thinker 
will easily conclude that this is all the law 
means. But there is a profounder philosophy 
in it than this. 

1. A truth which is only partially known 
never reveals its deeper connections, and its 
thousand beautiful analogies to other truths. 
It stands alone, dry, and barren. The eye 
catches no fine resemblances, and the under- 
standing finds no fruitful relations linking it 
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to the great body of truth. The imagina- 
tion looks in vain for the rich and beautiful 
simile to transfigure a fact seen only in dim 
outline, or known only in shapeless and im- 
perfect fragment. The power of illustration 
—that central power in the teacher’s art—~ 
comes only with clear and familiar know- 
ledge. 

2. But our philosophy goes still deeper. 
Truth must be clearly understood before it 
can be vividly felt. It must be fully ap- 
proved by the intellect before it can be 
admitted to the familiar friendship of the 
heart. Only the profounder scholars in any 
science grow enthusiastic over its glories and 
grandeurs. It was Hugh Miller, the deep- 


‘read geologist, whose trained eye read, and 


whose eloquent pen recorded, ‘‘The Testi- 
mony of the Rocks.’’ Kepler, the great 
astronomer, grew wild. with delight as the 
mysteries of the stars unrolled before him. 
And few can tell with what an all-absorbing 
interest Agassiz studied the stony remains of 
the old dead fishes. He must ever be a cold 
and lifeless teacher who only half knows the 
lessons he would teach. But he whose soul 
has caught fire from the great truths he car- 
ries, glows with a contagious enthusiasm, 
and unconsciously infects his pupils with his 
own deep interest. ‘‘Almost thou per- 
suadest me to be a Christian,’’ said the half- 
kindled Agrippa, as Paul told with irre- 
pressible warmth the story so vivid in his 
remembrance, so fresh in his feeling. It is 
the very secret of eloquence both in the 
preacher and teacher—this earnest feeling of 
truths, grandly and vividly conceived. 

3. And as knowledge thus thoroughly and 
familiarly known rouses into action all the 
powers of the teacher, and even lends them 
a higher inspiration and efficiency, so it also 
enables him to direct and use these powers 
to the best advantage. Instead of the hurry 
and worry of one who has to glean from the 
text-book, each moment, the answers needed, 
he is at home, on familiar ground, and can 
watch at ease the motions of his class, and 
direct with certainty the current of their 
thoughts. He is ready to interpret their 
first faint apprehendings of the truth, to 
remove the obstacles from their path, and to 
aid and inspire their struggling search by the 
skillful hint which flashes a half-revealing 
light into the too thick darkness. 

4. Finally, ready and evident knowledge 
exhibited by the teacher awakens a needful 
confidence in the mind of the pupil. We 
follow with eager expectation and delight 
the guide who knows thoroughly the field we 
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wish to explore, but drag without interest 
after one whom we suspect to be an ignorant 
pretender. Children always object to being 
taught by one whom they have found to be 
ignorant or unready in their lessons. Nor 
is this all. Just as the great scholar creates 
interest in the science which clothes him 
with so much renown—just as the learning 
of Tyndall awakens in us a longing to know 
more of those physical phenomena which he 
studies with such zeal—so the ripe and ra- 
diant knowledge of the well-prepared teacher 
of the Bible will kindle in his class the ac- 
tive desire to know something more of the 
book which so absorbs his study. 

Such is the philosophy of the thoroughly- 
learned lesson; and such is the wide and 
generous meaning of this first great law of 
teaching. The law itself simply and clearly 
defines the true and necessary attitude of the 
first of the two parties ever present in every 
act of teaching. It exhibits the teacher as 
standing over against his class, laden with 
knowledge, kindling with a genuine enthu- 
siasm born of the truth, eager to instruct and 
ready to comprehend his little disciples, and 
to lead them into fields as familiar as they 
are delightful. It is the teacher’s one great 
natural law, and out of this must grow all 
practical rules for his preparation and his 
work. 

Rules.—Among the rules which come from 
the law, the following‘are among the most 
important : 

1. Prepare each lesson by fresh study. Last year’s 
knowledge has necessarily faded somewhat. Only 
fresh conceptions warm and inspire us. 

2. Study the lesson till its truths and facts take 
shape in easy and familiar language. The final proof 
and product of clear thought is clear speech. 

3. Find in the lesson its analogies and likenesses. 
In these lie the illustrations by which it can be made 
to reveal itself to others. 

‘4. Find the natural order and connection of the 
different facts and truths of the lesson. A jumbled 
mass of materials do not make a building, nor does a 
jumble of disjointed facts make up the divine doc- 
trines. 

5. Seek for the relations of the lesson to other les- 
sons already learned, and to the life and duty of the 
learners. The vital force of truth lies in its relations. 
It is the passage of the electric fire along the distant 
connected wires which makes the telegraphic appa- 
ratus important. 

6. Use freely all aids to gain the truth, but never 
pause till the truth gained has been thoroughly di- 
| in your own mind, and its full meaning and 

portance have arisen upon you as a vision seen by 
your own eyes. 

Violations.—The violations of this first 
great law of teaching are too frequent and 
too familiar to need description. The very 
ignorance of his pupils often encourages the 
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teacher to neglect the preparation of his les- 
son. He thinks that at any rate he will know 
much more of the lesson than the children 
will, and counts, perhaps, that he will find 
enough to say about it, or that at worst his 
ignorance and mistakes will pass unnoticed. 

Some go further even than this, and as- 
sume that it is the children’s work, not 
theirs, to study the lesson ; and that with the 
aid of the book in hand they shall be able to 
ascertain easily enough if the children have 
done their duty. Others look carelessly or 
hastily through the lesson, and conclude that 
although they have not mastered its mean- 
ing fully, they have at least gathered enough 
to occupy the hour; that any more knowl- 
edge would be useless for that occasion, and 
that they can, if needful, eke out the little 
they know with random talk or some story. 
Others still, lacking time or heart for the 
labor of preparation, carelessly dismiss all 
thought of teaching anything, and content 
themselves with such exercises as they can 
find to fill up the hour, hoping that as the 
school is a good thing, at any rate, the chil- 
dren will get some good from their mere at- 
tendance. Thus a majority, perhaps, of 
teachers go to their work either wholly with- 
out the requisite knowledge, or only partly 
prepared, and the grand fruits we look for 
from this great army of workers seem long 
coming, if not beyond hope. Let this first 
great fundamental law be fully obeyed, or 
even as fully as the circumstances of our 
teachers permit, and we should import into 
our schools an attractive power that would at 
once more than double their usefulness, and 
give an irresistible charm to their exercises. 

National S. S. Teacher. 
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SCHOOLS IN GERMANY. 


HE system of education usually de- 
nominated the Prussian system is not 
justly so called ; for an equally perfect sys- 
tem, not copied from the Prussian, exists in 
Saxony, Nassau, and other parts of Ger- 
many. In fact, these two nations claim that 
in certain particulars their system is superior 
to that of Prussia, offering in proof the less 
percentage of illiteracy in Saxony and Nas- 
sau than in Prussia; also, the fact that at 
the public examinations of the University 
and Military School in Berlin the students 
from Saxony proved superior to those of 
Prussia. The systems in Weimar, Hamburg, 
and other portions of Germany are equally 
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good; therefore I term the system, as a 
whole, the German system. 

Difference in the Underlying Ideas of German 
and American Systems.—In order to understand and 
appreciate at its true value the German system, it is 
necessary to fully comprehend and to bear constant- 
ly in mind the radical difference in the ideas under- 
lying that and the American system ; the one adapted 
to perpetuate a free democratic, the other a despotic 

vernment ; the one intended to produce intelligent, 

edom-loving citizens, from whom all power in 
government emanates; the other, to make faithful, 
contented subjects of a sovereign in whom is vested 
all power and liberty to express thought. The Ger- 
man system is arranged with special reference to the 
fact that none of the children educated under it are 
ever to come into possession of manhood, as we 
understand true manhood, with its broad, in- 
telligent freedom. There is much in the German 
plan of education which would be rejected by 
the intelligence and free thought of a democracy, 
and which men of advanced thought in Germany are 
anxiously striving to expunge from their system. 

School-law and Schools—In Germany, all chil- 
dren must enter school at the age of seven and con- 
tinue until fourteen or fifteen years of age, or until 
confirmation. Attendance is compulsery. School- 
buildings are erected; teachers selected, employed, 
and paid; text-books, course of study, &c., decided 
upon, without the least reference to the will of the 
sete or their representatives, and parents are not 

nvited or allowed to visit the schools. Even at the 
annual examinations they are never present. 

Boys’ Schools.—The Derf-Schule (village-school) 
of the country and the Burger-Schule (citizens’ 
school) of the city or large town are intended for the 
children of peasants, humble workmen and mechan- 
ics. The course for these is thorough, though not 
extending beyond the common branches; well fitted 
for those whose future condition must, with rare ex- 
ceptions, continue the same as that of their parents. 
The course comprises reading, writing, arithmetic, 
geography, history, correct use of language, some 
rudiments of natural history, with the Lutheran cate- 
chism thoroughly committed to memory, occupying 
much time during the whole school-course. 

The Volks-Schule (people's school) of the cities 
and large towns are for the children of the lowest 
and poorest classes of artisans, day-laborers, ser 
vants, &c. In these schools the tuition is usually 
free, and they were, until two years ago, the only 
free schools. The course and extent of study in 
these schools are limited. The plan is as follows: 
First year, poetry committed to memory, reading, 
writing, arithmetic and instruction in religion; 
Second year, same as the first, with penmanship and 
practice in conversation added; Third year, same as 
the second, with the addition of Bible history, geog- 
raphy and natural science. The remaining four 
years, the full course is: Religion, Bible history, 
reading and conversation, penmanship, arithmetic, 
geography, history, natural science, singing, and fre- 
quently instruction in various handwork, basket- 
making, straw-plaiting, &c. 

Real-Schule.—This class of schools is designed 
for those who can afford the expense of tuition, 30 to 
35 thaler ($21 to $24 per annum), and who desire 
Special preparation for commercial, mechanical, or 
other pursuits. The entire course extends from 
seven to sixteen or eighteen years of age, though 





many leave at fourteen, after confirmation. Students 
remaining through the full course are prepared for 
the higher professional schools of agriculture and 
commerce, teachers’ seminaries, technical and poly- 
technic schools. One of the best schools of this class 
is the Friedrich-Wilhelm Real-Schule, Berlin, under 
the able direction of Dr. Ranke, brother to the his- 
torian Ranke. There are 630 students, from seven 
to eighteen years of age. Its study-plan is as follows: 

Languages—German: reading, spelling, writing, 
and German history and literature very thoroughly. 
Latin: from the first year through the entire course. 
French: from the second year through the remainder 
of the course. English: from the fourth year through 
the remainder of the course. 

Mathematics ; Through the entire course. 

Geography and History: Generally combined 
through the entire course. 

Natural History : From the first to the year before 
the last. 

Physics and Chemistry: The last three years, with 
laboratory experiments the last year. 

Mechanics ; The last year. 

Drawing: Trough the entire course. 

Religion ; The first seven years, until confirmation, 

Singing: Through the course. 

Turning (gymnastics): Through the course. 

The pupils have, during the first year, 32 recita- 
tion? per week, of 50 minutes each; during the 
second year, 33 per week; during the third year, 34; 
the remaining years, 32, until the last year, when the 
number is 34. This is about the number of recita- 
tions required in the Rea/-Schule, though in some 
instances it is exceeded. No student can-be excused 
from the full number of studies prescribed. The 
Hohere Burger-Schule of Nassau, and the Gewerbe- 
Schule or Real-Schule, second degree, of Prussia and 
Saxony, are nearly identical in rank and study-plan, 
the latter differing from that of the Rea/-Schule pro- 
per only in omitting Latin entirely, and giving greater 
attention to the modern languages and the branches 
relating to practical life. These schools are very 
popular and successful. 

Gymnasia are schools where the students are pre- 
pared for the universities, and correspond to our best 
Latin schools and colleges combined, receiving boys 
at seven and graduating them at about eighteen years 
of age. The course of study in these gymnasia is of 
the most thorough and broad character, demanding 
the utmost devotion of students during the entire 
period of eleven years, and graduating them with a 
more thorough and comprehensive knowledge of the 
classics than is often found in the graduates of the 
best colleges in the United States. 

The above-named schools embrace all, in effect, 
that are comprised in the justly-celebrated system of 
public instruction for boys in Germany. : 

Defects of the German School Systems—Its princi- 
pal defects seem to be these : : 

I. It is autocratic, not allowing parents any voice 
whatever in school matters. 

II. It is unjust toward girls, declaring and perpet- 
uating the idea of their great mental inferiority. 

III. It is undemocratic, in its schools for different 
classes or castes in society. 

IV. It is sectarian, and narrowly bigoted in the re. 
ligious dogmatic instruction prescribed and forced 
upon all, P 

V. It is not a free-school system, the schools being 
Imost universally tuition-paying. This the German 
educators contend is far better for the schools. 
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Text-books.—The method which generally prevails 
of imparting instruction is such that comparatively 
few text-books are used, and these much inferior to 
the ones in use with us, It isthrough the faithful in- 
struction and hard plodding of both teacher and pupil 
that so much is accomplished in the German schools. 
With fewer outward facilities than we possess, they 
yet attain much more, in the end, of book-knowledge. 

The teacher's profession, character, preparation, 
and social position.—Teaching is an established pro- 
fession in Germany ; it is not made a stepping-stone 
to other professions, as it so often is with us. Young 
men pursue their studies with special reference to 
their future position as teachers, usually taking their 
degree as doctor of philology, and enter at once upon 
their calling. 

The profession of teaching assures to a man a high 
standing and social position, owing, in large measure, 
to the fact of teachers being government officers, and 
of certain literary attainments. As a class, they are 
thoroughly well-informed in matters relating to their 
special calling, and anxious for reforms in the sys- 
tem. Teachers in Germany are poorly paid; their 
salaries ranging from 200 or 300 thaler in the coun- 
try, to 600 or 1,000 thaler in the city, rarely reaching 
1,500 thaler per annum.—Prof. Allen, in Circular 
from Bureau of Education. 
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LIGHTNING IN JOHNNY’S HAIR. 


BY ADAM STWIN. 
6c OMBS can’t blow, can they?” 

Could you guess what Johnny meant by 
such a queer, back-handed question? I couldn’t, 
nor his sister Mary, either. I was quite sure, how- 
ever, that he meant something sensible, if one could 
only zet at it; but Mary was doubtful. 

“ Blow what ?”’ she asked, not so pleasantly as she 
might. 

“ Why, blow air,” said Johnny, “to make wind.” 

“Of course not, you silly child; what makes you 
ask such a question as that ?” 

Mary thinks Johnny is a pretty bright little fellow 
in general, but on particular points she is always 
ready to call him a dunce, without stopping first to 
find out what he really means to say. The trouble 
is, she knows so little herself that she thinks she 
knows everything, at least everything worth know- 
ing; and Johnny is all the time puzzling her with 
questions that she has no answer ready for. 

“What have you seen to make you ask that ques- 
tion?” I inquired. 

_ “I didn’t see anything,” said Johnny; “ I just felt 
it—like some one breathing softly on my face and 
hand when I held my comb near.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Mary; “ you just imagined it.” 

“No, I didn’t,” Johnny insisted ; “I felt it really, 
this morning when I was combing my hair.” 

“ Oh,” said I, suspecting the cause of his difficulty ; 
“ what kind of a comb was it ?” : 

“A black comb,” said Johnny. 

*‘ Horn, or rubber ?” I asked. 

“ It’s a rubber comb,” said Mary. 

“ How did your hair behave when you were comb- 
ing it?” 

“ Mean as anything,” Johnny replied. “It stuck 
up like Mary’s when it’s frizzed, and wouldn’t stay 
anywhere.” 
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Part of that was for Mary’s benefit. Johnny, likes 
to tease her. 

“Did you think the comb made it do that by 
blowing it ?” I asked. 

“Not at first,” said Johnny; “the comb seemed 
to crackle, and I put it to my ear to listen; then I 
felt the wind on my cheek.” 

“ Suppose you bring the comb here,” said 1, “and 
show us what it did.” 

Johnny ran off for the comb, but came back quite 
crestfallen. 

“It won’t do it now,” he said. 

* As much as ever!” cried Mary, triumphantly. 

But it did this morning, truly,” he said, rather 
humbly. 

“« Pshaw!” said Mary; “ you imagined it.” 

Like many another discoverer, Johnny had to 
learn what it is to be discredited and ridiculed for 
knowing too much. Because Mary had never noticed 
what he described, she was as ready as older people 
to cry “nonsense,” “impossible,”’ and all that sort of 
thing, without stopping to consider whether he might 
not be in the right after all, 

“You had better try it again some other day,” I 
said to Johnny. Try different combs. . Try in the 
dark, too.”’ 

«« What for ?”” Johnny asked. 

“« You might see something,”’ I said. 

“In the dark ?” 

* Yes, in the dark.” 

Johnny wondered how that could be; and he won- 
dered still more when I suggested that it might be a 
good plan to try the comb also on Humpty Dumpty— 
that’s his shaggy dog. 

Two or three mornings after, Johnny came pound- 
ing at my door before breakfast. When I let him in 
he cried, “ It blows now, sure!’’ 

“What blows ?” 

“Why, the comb !”’ 

I took the comb from his hand, and putting it to 
my cheek, said, “I don’t feel any wind from it.” 


“‘ That isn’t the way,” he said, reaching out for the 
comb. “You must do this first,’’ and he ‘ran the 
comb rapidly through his hair a few times. then held 
it to his cheek, saying, “I can feel it plainly.” 

“ See if it will blow these,” I said, stripping some 
bits of down from a feather, and laying them upon 
the table. 

Johnny repeated the combing, then held the comb 
near the down, expecting to see the light stuff blown 
from the table. To his great suprise it was not blown 
away at all, but, on the contrary, it sprang suddenly 
toward the comb, then dropped off as suddenly. 

“ That’s queer,”’ said Johnny. 

I excited the comb again and held it near the hack 
of my hand, calling Johnny’s attention to the fact 
that all the fine hairs stood up when the comb came 
near them. 

“ When you hold the comb.near your cheek,” I 
said, “the downy hairs stand up like that, and the 
feeling is just like that of a breath of air.” 

« Then it isn’t wind that comes from the comb?” 

** No, it is not wind.” 

“ Maybe the comb is a magnet,” suggested John- 
ny, seeing its attraction for light hairs, dust, and the 
like, as I held it over them. I took a small magnet 
from my table-drawer, and held it near the feathers 
and hair. . It did not stir them, no matter how much 
I rubbed it. It picked up a needle, though, very 
quickly. Then I rubbed the comb, and though it 
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attracted the feathers, it had no effect on the needle. 

“ Ts that like a magnet ?” I asked. 

“No,” said Johnny. 

“When the needle springs to the magnet it sticks 
there; but when the hair or down springseto the 
comb, it flies away again instantly.” 

“It is very queer,” said Johnny. 

* Try this horn comb,”’ said I. 

Johnny tried it, but, comb his hair as much as he 
might, the horn would not draw anything. Then he 
tried a shell comb, and an ivory comb, neither of 
them acting as the rubber comb did. 

“1 don’t understand it at all,’”’ said Johnny. 

* Nobody does fully,’ said I; “but if you keep 
trying, you may learn a good deal about it in time.” 

Then we went to breakfast. It was several days 
before the subject was brought up again. ‘I’ve been 
watching a long time,” said Johnny that evening. 
“| began to think it would never-happen again, but 
it’s a first-rate day to-day.” 

“ Have you found out anything new ?” I asked. 

‘Not much,” said Johnny. ‘I tried Humpty, 
and the comb crackled like everything. What makes 
it do that ?” 

“I think we’ll have to study that to-night,” I re- 
plied. ‘“ Where is Humpty ?” 

“In the kitchen. Shall I call him?” 

“Tf you please; bring pussy, too.’ 

Johnny was soon back with Humpty and Nebu- 
chadnezzar—that’s pussy. We call him Neb, for 
short. Then we went into the library and put our 
the lights. 

“ How can we see what the comb does ?”’ Johnny 
asked. 

“Some things can be seen in the dark,’’ I replied. 
Then I drew the comb briskly through Johnny’s 
hair, making it snap and sparkle beautifully. ‘ See,” 
I said, bringing the teeth of the comb opposite my 
knuckle, “ this is what makes the snapping.” 

“ How pretty !’”’ Johnny cried, as the tiny sparks 
flew from the comb to my knuckle. ‘ What is it ?” 

“ Lightning,” said I. 

* Lightning! In my hair?” 

“Certainly,” I said. ‘“ Let me comb out some 
more.”’ 

Johnny was almost afraid of himself when I brought 
another lot of sparks from his head. 

“Folks had better look out when I’m around,” 
said the little fellow, pompously. ‘Mary says I 
make more noise than a thunder-storm sometimes ; 
I guess it’s the lightning in me. Somebody’ll get 
hit yet.”’ 

Not very severely, let us hope,” said I, laughing. 
“Suppose we try Humpty. Maybe he’s a lightning- 
bug, too.” 

Sure enough, when we passed the comb through 
his shaggy cuat, the sparks flew finely. So they did 
when we rubbed him with the hand. 

“ Let’s try Neb,” said Johnny; “here he is under 
the sofa; I can see his eyes.” 

But Neb had no notion of being rubbed the wrong 
way. As soon as the sparks began to show, his 
patience gave out, and he went off witha rush, 

“TI guess Neb’s lightning goes to his eyes and his 
claws,”’ said Johnny. 

After that. we tried the sheepskin rug, Mary’s 
muff, and several other things of the sort, getting 
sparks from all of them. : > 
j . Everything seems to have lightning in it,” said 

ohnny. 

“y Ageeréatiy,” said I, “but you can’t make it show 
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in everything alike; any way, not’ by rubbing. Try 
the chair back, the table, the sofa, and such things. 
Generally when two things are rubbed together the 
lightning—or edectricity, as it is commonly called— 
escapes quickly, When it can’t do that, it accumu- 
lates—as it does in the rubber comb—and goes off 
with a snap when it gets a chance. When a cloud 
contains more electricity than it can hold, some of it 
jumps to another cloud or to the earth, making a 
flash of lightning. The thunder is its prodigious 
snap and the echoes of it. Are your slippers quite 
dry?” 

“I think so,” said Johnny, wondering what that 
had to do with lightning. 

“I think the furnace has been on long enough to 
make the carpet quite dry, too,” I said, turning just 
a glimmer of light on. “If it is, you can make a 
little thunder-storm of yourself easily.’ 

“ How ?”, Johnny asked eagerly. 

“* Just skip around the room a few times without 
taking your feet from the carpet.” 

Johnny spun round like a water-beetle for a minute 
or two; then I stopped him and told him to reach 
out his forefinger. When he did so, I reached my 
forefinger to his, and as the points came together 
snap | went a spark between them, whereat Johnny 
cried, “‘Oh!”’ and put his finger to his mouth, 

** Did it burn you ?” 

“ No,” said Johnny, “ but it scared me.” 

He was not so badly scared, however, but he 
wanted to try it again and again, while I turned up 
the light and went on with my reading. By-and-by 
Humpty came out from under the sofa to see what 
was going on, and Johnny sent a spark into his nose, 
It didn’t hurt him any, though it surprised him not a 
little. 

“Wouldn’t it be- fun,” said Johnny, “to give 
Mary a shock ?”’ 

“Charge yourself again,” I said, “then come to 
me with your hands down.” 

Johnny did as I bade him, whereupon I stooped 
and kissed him on the mouth, It was his turn to 
be surprised that time. 

Just then Mary came to tell the young lightning 
catcher that it was time to go to bed. 

“All right,” said the little rogue cheerily, skip- 
ping about the room. ‘“ Kiss me good-night, Mary, 
but don’t touch me with your hands,” he said at last, 
demurely holding up his mischievous mouth. 

Mary gave the kiss, and got in return what she 
didn’t expect. 

“You little rascal!” she cried, “you’ve got a pin 
in your mouth.” 

“‘ No, I haven’t,” he said. 

«It’s a piece of rubber, then.” 

** No, it isn’t rubber.” 

* What was it?” 

“Lightning,” said Johnny. “See!” and he 
skipped a few times across the floor, then gave her | 
a spark from his finger. Then he ran off to bed, 
laughing at Mary’s bewilderment. 

Christian Union. 
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A cusic inch of gold is worth $146; a cubic foot, 
$252,288 ; a cubic yard, $6,811,776. Stephen Girard 


was worth perhaps forty cubic feet. The quantity of 
gold now in existence, estimated to be $3,000,000,- 
000, could be contained in the cube of fwenty-three 
feet! This in one scale and the ordinary school-boy 
in the other—which kicks the beams ? 
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GREAT SCHOOL-BOOK HOUSE. 


ORGANIZATION, GROWTH, AND INSIDE 
WORKINGS. 


HE business of making school books, 
as a distinct trade, is peculiar to this 
country, for nowhere else has it been made a 
specialty. Asa branch of publishing it has 
been generally overlooked and under-esti- 
mated ; and yet it must be evident to all 
who reflect upon the subject that it is of the 
greatest importance to the promotion of 
literary as well as the more practical educa- 
tion, and that to prosecute it successfully 
requires sound judgment, great experience, 
and a thorough knowledge of the wants of 
those to be educated. Our children receive 
their first impressions from the reading- 
books which they use in the primary schools, 
and they should be yet more largely moulded 
for usefulness in after-life as they advance 
through the upward and progressive series of 
text-books. The following extended article 
from the New York Zvening Post, will be 
interesting to our readers as showing the 
steady growth and inside workings of one 
of the largest school-book publishing: houses 
in the world. 

The founder of the large New York school book 
house of Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. was Mark 
H. Newman. He was born at Andover, Mass., in 
1805, and was gradu%ted from Bowdoin College. 
Soon after he became a member of the firm of Gould, 
Newman & Flagg, of Andover, whose business mainly 
was that of publishing theological works. Mr. New- 
man came to New York about the year 1828, and en- 
gaged at once in the publication of school books. He 
was the first publisher who succeeded in making a 
connected and graded series of spelling and reading 
books. Before his time, Murray’s English Reader, 
Hale’s United States History, and later, Porter’s 
Rhetorical Reader, books whose names still strike 
familiarly upon the ears of the “ grown up”’ boys and 
girls of even later times, were the leading reading- 
books of that day, and Webster’s Spelling Book was 
the foundation of all “ schooling.” The Rhetorical 
Reader of Dr. Porter, one of the best school books 
of its kind ever published, was more extensively 
used than all others, especially in the New England 
states, where the best schools were then to be found. 
This was originally published by Mr. Newman, who 
sold many thousand copies. The series of reading 
books and spellers prepared by Charles W. Sanders, 
also published by Mr. Newman, which followed in 
a great measure the plan of Dr. Porter, gradually 
took the place of that reader, and have been from 
that time to this more largely used in this country 

* en any other series of school reading-books. It is 
not toeuch to say that the most successful series of 
the kind blished since this was projected, have been 
modeled ter Mr. Sanders’s books. 

The seor member of the present firm, Mr. 

Henry Ivin, is by birth a Scotchman, and was born 

in Glasgoiin 1808. He came to this country in 
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1820, and has been engaged in the book trade ever 
since, having successfully mastered all its details, 
and he is now one of its veterans, as is also his 
friend and fellow-countryman, Robert Carter. Hav- 
ing be@n graduated as a bookseller at Utica in 1830, 
Mr. Ivison began business in Auburn.. He at once 
took a leading position in the trade. In 1846 he 
came to New York and became associated with Mr. 
Newman, the firm being Mark H. Newman & Co. 
They continued in business together until the death 
of Mr. Newman in 1853, when the whole care of 
the business devolved on Mr Ivison. He carried it 
on successfully alone for several years. But it had 
increased rapidly, and many new authors had formed 
a connection with the house. Among these were 
Thompson, McElligott, Fasquelle, Woodbury, Wells, 
Bradbury, Hastings and others. Thompson’s mathe- 
matical works were introduced to the public by Mr. 
Ivison, who published ther exclusively for a great 
many years. 

In 1856, Mr. Ivison called to his aid Mr. H. F. 
Phinney, of Cooperstown, who became a member of 
the firm and continued so until 1870. The firm then 
became Ivison & Phinney, by which name it was 
more widely known than under the previous one. 
Mr. Phinney, however, owing to ill-health, was for 
a number of years before retiring from the business 
unable to do much of the work of the house. 

From his first connection with the book trade until 
a very few years ago, Mr. Henry Ivison has given 
the most assiduous attention to his business. Possessed 
of good health and a powerful physique, he has been 
able to perform a prodigious amount of work. oe, 
his long and active business life, he has devote 
from twelve to fourteen hours a day to his office 
duties. Latterly he has_left the management of the 
business to the younger members of the firm, and has 
sought in retirement that rest which he has so richly 
earned. However, he still takes a lively interest in 
whatever concerns his house, and may be seen at his 
desk at certain hours almost daily during the winter. 
Mr. Ivison was one of the first publishers who advo- 
cated and otherwise labored to promote reform in 
the methods of introducing school books, and it was 
largely through his efforts that the crowning result in 
this direction was attained by the formation of the 
Publishers’ Board of Trade, in 1870. During the 
first year of its organization he served as chairman 
of the Arbitration Committee, and on the following 
year was appropriately honored by an election as 
president of the board. 

Under its various changes the firm has always been 
eminently successful, having passed through all the 
usual vicissitudes of trade and the panics of 1837, 
1857, and 1861 and 1873, without having its paper 
dishonored at any time. Mr. Ivison attributes the 
success of the firm, under the blessing of Providence, 
to steady industry and economy, perseverance in the 
one line of publications undertaken, without turning 
to the right hand or the left, avoiding all speculation, 
liberal and judicious advertising, well-organized 
agency plans, and kind and thoughtful treatment of 
their patrons. 

In 1864, the firm was strengthened by the admission 
as partners of Mr. Birdsey Blakeman, Mr. Augustus 
C. Taylor and Mr. David B. Ivison, the firm name 
becoming Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. So it 
continued until 1870, when Mr. Phinney retired, and 
Mr. William N. Crane was admitted a partner, the 
firm name becoming Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & 
Co., as it remains to this time. 
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Mr. Birdsey Blakeman is of New England parent- 
age, and about fifty years of age. From a youth he 
has been in the book trade. He was at different 
times prior to his present connection an active part- 
ner in the publishing houses of Sheldon, Blakeman 
& Co. and Blakeman, Mason & Co. For several 
years Mr. Blakeman has had the executive direction 
of the business of Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
giving special attention to the finances and the 
agency department. The vitality of this business 
depends upon thoroughly organized agencies, and 
this department is one of great responsibility. The 
house has now fifteen or twenty general agents, rep- 
resenting every portion of the country. They afe 
men of educa¥on and large experience. They neces- 
sarily must be well acquainted with the educational 
affairs, and the men who control them, of the terri- 
tory over which they have charge. To be a good 
book agent requires very rare qualities, and when 
one is found he readily commands.:a large salary, 
equal, in many instances, to that of a ‘member of 
Congress. Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
have a very important branch of their agency depart- 
ment at Chicago, under the management of one of 
their most efficient officers, Mr. Edward Cook. Im- 
portant agency branches are also located at St. Louis, 
New Orleans, Macon, Ga., Rochester, N. Y., and 
Boston. Five agents have their headquarters in New 
York city. The expenses of the agency department 
alone are more than one hundred thousand dollars a 

ear. 

: The commercial department of a great house like 
this is also a very important one. It requires of its 
manager a complete and intimate knowledge of the 
trade, keen perceptive qualities, and a peculiar 
adaptability of temperament and manners to the 
varied phases of commercial life. Mr. Taylor took 
charge of this department when he came into the 
firm. For several years previous to his becoming a 
partner, he had been connected with the house as the 
superintendent of the buying and selling department. 
Like his associates, he began his experience of the 
world in the book and stafionery business in early 
life, and is thoroughly acqainted with its many pecu- 
liar details. Mr. Taylor is still in the prime of life, 
not yet having arrived at the age of forty years. 
About three years ago his health became impaired, 
and it was thought advisable that he should relinquish 
his desk for a time, and seek a milder and mor@ even 
climate. A residence for nearly eighteen months in 
the south of France restored his health in a great 
measure, and, returning home, he immediately re- 
sumed his active connection with the house. 

When Mr. Taylor went to Europe, Mr. Crane took 
charge of his department and has since managed it 
with skilland energy. Mr. Crane has been connected 
with,the house for several years, and is now one of 
its most able and efficient members. Like his asso- 
ciates, he has a perfect acquaintance with every 
branch of the business. He is an accomplished ac- 
countant, and much of the careful and responsible 
work of this complicated department falls upon him. 

Important as are the agency and commercial de- 
partments, they are not more so than the manufac- 
turing department. This requires a thorough mastery 
of the practical and technical aftairs of bookmaking. 
As the buyer of all the paper used in the manufacture 
of the books, the head of this department must be 
familiar with the paper trade, keep the run of the 
fluctuations in the market, and be a good judge of the 
material in all its different grades, He must also 





have an intimate knowledge of the intricacies of the 
binder’s and printer’s trades, and must keep a con- 
stant watch upon the enormous expenditure necessary 
to this branch of the business. Upon him devolves 
the task of keeping up the stock of all the various 
crenaey eg of the house, and he must be on the 
ookout for whatever is new in the various art and 
mechanical departments, such as printing, binding 
and illustrating and making maps. It is his duty also 
to attend to the copyright accounts, and to see that 
they are promptly settled within the specified time. 
The management of this department rests upon Mr. 
David B. Ivison, a son of the senior member of the 
firm, Mr. Ivison had unusual facilities in fitting him- 
self for the position, having assisted in and been grad- 
uated from all the departments of the house, from the 
simplest to the most complex. He is a young man 
of superior education, and admirably qualified in 
every respect for the position he holds. 

The personal sketches of this house would be in- 
complete without mention of two other gentlemen 
upon whom all the departments depend more or less 
for aid. Of one ofthem, a member of the firm writes: 

He has been with us since 147u, and as general correspond- 
ent, editor of the Educational Reporter, compiler of ** The 
Youth’s Speaker,” and author and compiler of ‘‘ The Literary 
Reader,”’ has, by his usefulness, zeal'and ability, attained his 
present responsible position. 

The gentleman referred to is Mr. George R. Cath- 
cart, a native of South Carolina, and a graduate of 
the South Carolina College. Previous to his present 
engagement he spent several years in Europe, and 
attained to honor as a barrister of the Middle Temple, 
London. Returning to Charleston, he established 
the Daily News of that city, and for ashort time was 
its editor. Subsequently he was contributor to the 
columns of the New York Zimes and New York 
correspondent of the Springfield Repuddican. He 
founded the Publisher and Bookseller, the first of a 
class of periodicals so useful to those wanting infor- 
mation in regard to books and publishers, His 
books, ‘‘ The Literary Reader’? and “ The Youth’s 
Speaker,” are models in their way. 

Mr. H. H. Bridgman is the superintendent of the 
buying and selling department. Previous to 1863 
Mr. Taylor held this position, but when he became 
a partner in the ‘firm, and assumed charge of the 
credit and commercial department, the position was 
offered to Mr. Bridgman, and he has since filled it 
with great satisfactiou to all concerned. He is a 
native of Massachusetts, is still a young man, al- 
though his experience in the book trade is very 
valuable ; aud by dint of industry and good judg- 
ment he has become a necessity in the performance 
of his reponsible duties. ' 

In the magnitude of its transactions, in the number 
of volumes on its list, in the popularity of their works, 
and in wealth, the house of Messrs. Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co. is supposed to be larger than any 
other in the world engaged exclusively in the publi- 
cation of educational books. Its catalogue comprises 
more than three hundred volumes, the annual sale of 
which amounts to several million copies. The man- 
ufactory of the house occupies a large five-story build- 
ing Nos. 47 and 49 Greene street, and it has facilities 
for issuing fifteen or twenty thousand volumes a day, 
which are fully employed for many months in the 
year. The establishment gives occupation to more 
thantwo hundred persons constantly. Of the “ item” 
of printing paper alone, more than seven hundred 
tons, or thirty-five thousand reams, is used annually. 
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The amount of royalty paid to authors on copyrights 
arising from this work amounts to more than $75,000 
a year. 

During the busy season, beginning about the first 
of August, the house often receive orders from single 
firms for as many as one hundred thousand volumes 
of their books at one time, and the largest number 
ever ordered at once was one hundred and eighty-six 
thousand volumes, this order coming from Chicago. 
Their business during the past year, notwithstanding 
the general dull times, was in advance of the year be- 
fore in the aggregate amount of sales. 

Since its organization, the house has made numer- 
ous changes in the situation of its business. Mr. 
Newman, or rather Gould, Newman & Flagg, began 
the school-book business in the old Sus Building, 
corner of Fulton and Nassau streets, and removed 
to 199 Broadway, under the Franklin House, in 
1843. Mr. Ivison became a member of the firm 
while there in 1846, the name changing to M. H. 
Newman & Co. Shortly after this date the firm re- 
moved to 321 Broadway, remaining five years. There 
the firm of Ivison & Phinney was organized. Thence 
they removed to 48 and 50 Walker street, where 
they remained five years, and the firm of Ivison, 
Phinney, Blakeman & Co. was organized. Thence 
they removed to 47 and 49, Greene street, remaining 
another term of five years. The firm there became 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. in 1870. In 1871 
they removed to their present store, 138 and 140 
Grand street. The building in Greene street was 
built.for the house. It is 50 by 100, with six stories. 
The manufactory is still there, occupying the five 
upper stories. They changed their salesroom to the 
present store on account of the great risk in keeping 
stock and machinery under one roof. In Grand 
street they occupy the first floor and two basements, 
the size of each being 50 by 120 feet. The first floor 
contains the counting-room and offices, together with 
samples and the sales department. The second floor 
(basement) contains a large part of the stock, and is 
used for the shipping and receiving departments. The 
third floor (basement) contains stock in bulk, slates, 
ink, etc. A conspicuous feature of the store is the 
pleasant accémmodations provided for teachers. A 
part of the first floor is set apart for them, and 
samples of all the school books published by Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co. are conveniently arranged 
for reference. On Saturdays, large numbers of 
teachers visit the store, coming from the city schools 
and the adjacent towns. 

In the methods of dealing with authors and in 
bringing books before the public, there are wide dif- 
ferences between this house and their colleagues, the 
makers of miscellaneous books. Messrs. Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co. publish only on their own 
account, paying all the expenses of the issue, and giv- 
ing the author a royalty on every volume sold, with 
certain proper exceptions. This house adopted its 
present plan because it is their principle to publish 
only books of a superior educational character, and 
such as they can conscientiously use their vast re- 
sources in putting into circulation. Many hun- 
dred books are yearly offered to them by ambitious 
authors, but it is safe to say that not more than one 
in a hundred is accepted. The fact is, the publisher 
of a school-book, if he takes the responsibility of its 
sucess, must exercise much greater care in its selec- 
tion, and must possess a far clearer knowledge of 
what the public wants, than is required of a publisher 
of other books. A novel may be trashy, a poem silly, 
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a history untruthful, a cyclopedia mere “padding, « 
a theological book a dull and stupid rehas 

has been better said before—yet all these may have a 
certain “run,’’ and sometimes their success seems to 
be greater for their worthlessness. But a successful 
school-book must have positive merit, and must be 
the result of a life-long study and a practical as well 
as thorough knowledge of the subject treated. It is 
necessary that whatever book the school-book maker 
brings before the world shall meet a want which has 
been clearly felt. The most careful publishers in 
this line, consequently, are those who best know just 
what this want 1s, 

A practical illustration of this point, the best among 
many others in the experience of this §rm, occurs to 
us as of great interest, 

A few years ago the author of an English grammar 
which they were about to publish, sent in as a part 
of his manuscript several pages of the most abstruse 
philological matter, and wrote a letter urging its im- 
portance aftd predicting that it would create a great 
commotion in educational circles when it appeared. 
The preparation of these pages had cost him more 
labor than that required for all the rest of the book. 
Having a familiarity with many languages, he had 
literally spun a web of comparative philology which 
would have astonished Max Miiller himself. Shall 
we say it? For, strange as it may seem, the publish- 
ers rejected the whole of this philological work, and 
said that they would publish the book only on con- 
dition that the entire matter should be omitted. The 
author insisted upon his point, protested against their 
decision, and intimated sarcastically that none of his 
publishing friends knew anything about philology. 
Finally, however, he yielded, declaring that he would 
publish his pet work ina separate form, but, so far 
as we can learn, even this he has not yet done. The 
grammar was published in the manner desired by its 
publishers, and the result has been a very marked 
success. Had it been published in accordance with 
the author’s plan, there would have been no place in 
the schools for it, though most likely it would have 
taken its position as a valuable reference book. 

We have not space to"name all the authors or 
enumerate the books which this house has upon its 
lists, It may be said that some one or more of their 
scliool-books is used or known in every schwol-house, 
however remote, in the United States. Sanders’ 
Spellers and Readers, in their various editions, have 
had a national reputation for thirty years, and, as we 
have before said, are more extensively used in this 
country than any other similar series, They have 
now a sale of more than two million copies annually, 
and it is singular, considering the numerous new 
series which have been published, that they show no 
signs of decreasing popularity. Mr. Sanders is still 
living in the enjoyment of good health, and may be 
seen frequently in the offices of his publishers. 
Robinson’s mathematical works have a wide reputa- 
tion, and the publishers sell half a million copies a 
year. Dr. Robinson died a few years ago. He was 
a professor of mathematics, and made that branch of 
education a life work, The primary books of his 
series were edited by Mr. Daniel W. Fish, whose 
practical knowledge of the requirements of schools 
is weli known among educational authorities. The 
“ Spencerian Copy Books,” are among the more im- 
portant and profitable features of Ivison, Blakeman 
& Taylor’s list. The fact that they sell a million 
and a half of these books every year tells their story. 
This system was the result of the first practical at- 
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tempt to reduce penmanship in our public schools to 
the formula of a regular science, and it has become 
the recognized standard in this branch of instruc- 
tion. 

Following their catalogue we notice Webster’s 
Dictionaries (the abridgments), which are almost 
universally used in our schools, Kerl’s English 
Grammars, Gray’s Botanies, Dana’s Geology, Silli- 
man’s Physics, Wells’ Popular Science books, Fas- 
quelle’s French course, and Woodbury’s German 
course. Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
also publish the spelling books and histories of Mr. 
William Swinton, which have had and are having an 
unrivalled popularity. They were the first to intro- 
duce Mr, Swinton to the public as an educational 
writer, and their judgment as to his ability to make 
practical text-books has been more than justified. 
Of his “« Word-Book of Oral and Written Spelling,”’ 
though first published about two years ago, they sold 
last year about one hundred and fifty thousand 
copies, and they expect to double the number this 

Of his “Condensed History of the United 
States’’ they sell nearly one hundred thousand 
copies a year, and the demand is continually increas- 
ing. 

Many of the most eminent educational writers of 
our leading colleges publish important and standard 
works through this house. Among these we note 
President Eliot and Dr. Asa Gray, of Harvard; 
Professor Dana and Professor Silliman, of Yale; 
Professor Mixer, of the University of Rochester; 
Professor Storer, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; the late Dr. Fasquelle and Professor 
Hennequin, of Michigan niversity; Professor 
Hitchcock, of Amherst, and the late Dr. Taylor, of 
the celebrated academy at Andover, Mass. It was 
this firm that first brought the name of Mr. David A. 
Wells prominently before the public in the publica- 
tion of his now well-known and admirable elemen- 
tary scientific books. The system of English gram- 
mar which is recognized as the best at what may be 
called the educational centres, is also issued by 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.’ Boston, under the 
shadow of Harvard; New Haven, which leans upon 
Yale; and Washington, which is notorious as the 
seat of the “most grammatical government that ever 
existed,” have all used Kerl exclusively for many 
years. They publish the widely used Astronomy of 
Mr. Kiddle, the accomplished Superintendent of the 
New York city schools; and for the benefit of the 
Spanish speaking people of the South American 
states they issue a handsome series of reading books 
and atranslation of Peter Parley’s Universal History, 
inthe Spanish language, by Professor Mantilla of 
the University of New York. Of these Spanish 
books they sell several thousand copies a year to the 
South American aod Mexican trade. 

A very important feature in connection with the 
authors and books of this house is the style in which 
their publications are manufactured. Manifestly it 
1S very essential that elementary school-books should 
be strongly bound. Those of a primary grade should 
be secured with strong tape, and in every book 
intended for school use the material used and the 
workmanship should be of the very best quality. 
This branch has always received the utmost atten- 
tion from Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

A great deal of attention is given by this house to 
the style, or “get up,” as it is commonly called, of 
their publications, and they were the first educational 
house to make their books as handsome in style of 





manufacture as those of the miscellaneous trade, 
They use excellent paper, good ink,and demand 
careful presswork. Some time ago they published a 
little work by Dr. Asa Gray, called “ How Plants 
Behave,” which for sumptuousness in book-making 
is unsurpassed; and they have lately brought out 
several school text-books which are equal in all 
mechanical respects to the best of what are known 
by book people as “editions de luxe.” Among 
these may be classed the new Graded Readers, the 
illustrations of which cost more than $6,000; Mr. 
Swinton’s “ Outlines of the World’s History,”’ with 
six double page lithograph maps in colors, the illus- 
trations yet maps of which cost $8,000; Professor 
Mixer’s “ Manual of French Poetry" and Mr. Cath- 
cart’s “ Literary Reader,’’ both of which are set 
from a most beautiful and delicately faced imported 
French type. They have now in preparation a school 
geography, the illustrations and maps of which will 
cost nearly $50,000, The maps were drawn in 
Europe by a gentleman sent there for that purpose, 
and every valuable feature in map-making which 
has lately been discovered abroad has been utilized 
in this project. All the great map-makers of Ger- 
many, France, England and Scotland have contri- 
buted more or less to the undertaking, and the result 
must attract very great attention when the maps are 
published. 

We have thus briefly described the manner of 
doing business, the conductors, and the vast transac- 
tions of a great house, representing an important 
branch of book-making in America. From this it 
will not be difficult to comprehend the enormous 
amount of work done by Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co,, but the fact should not be overlooked 
that, when compared with the profits, the expenses 
attending such a business are enormous. The class 
of people who buy school books differs from the class 
who support the publisher of miscellaneous books. 
The farmers, the mechanics—the mass of the great 
middle classes—are the chief patrons of the school. 
book maker, and whether they buy directly the school 
books required for their children or pay taxes for 
them, they are equally critical, and so it comes that 
school books, in comparison with other publications, 
are sold at such low prices, The competition is ex- 
tensive and active. Nearly all the miscellaneous 
bookmakers publish a few school books of some kind, 
and with so many candidates for favor taken in con- 
nection with the fact that the consumers are economi- 
cal, it is only in the very extensive sale of these 
books that any profit accrues to the publisher. The 
publisher of a miscellaneous volume of 400 pages 
may charge $2 for it, whereas a school book in simi- 
lar style, and costing just as much, must be sold for 
$1.25. The school-book publisher of course has the 
possible advantage of a large continuous sale, but to 
secure this he must organize the expensive agency 
machinery which we have described. 

Taken as a whole, our school-book publishing 
business represents an immense capital, and its man- 
agers deserve great credit for enterprise and sagacity, 
The calling is a noble one. Messrs, Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co, are truly representatives of this 
trade, and are to be congratulated upon the success 
which they have so deservedly won in its prosecution. 

He liveth long who liveth well ; 
All else is being flung away ; 
He liveth longest who call tell * 

Of good deeds done each day. 
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PARENT AND TEACHER.—No. V. 
BY E. SCHNEIDER. 


VERY young man, while at school, 

and when yet under the care and di- 
recting influence of parental authority in the 
family, looks out upon the world with high 
hopes and with pleasing anticipations. But 
how often is that laudable ambition, which 
fires the soul of the generous youth, mis- 
understood, misdirected and, consequently, 
disappointed in almost every attempt to pro- 
duce something worthy of remembrance and 
gratifying to praiseworthy desires. Many a 
noble boy, who looks forward upon the busy 
arena of human life with buoyant hopes and 
with a light heart, treads it afterwards with 
sorrow, because no kindness cheers him and 
no efficient hand directs him in his purpose ; 
and because all his plans are therefore 
brought to naught. How the heart is crushed 
and how the fallen hopes are dragging him 
to the very depth of sorrow! 

It is the business of a teacher not only to 
teach the branches of a common school edu- 
cation, but also todo his part towards training 
the young in the way they should go; to 
impress upon their tender hearts a proper 
sense of their accountability to Him who 
rules over us; to mould and direct. those 
beautiful and innocent little thoughts spring- 
ing up continually in the youthful minds ; 
and to hold up to their view the examples of 
the good and great who lived in bygone 
days. ‘Then the visions of bliss, which they 
imagine themselves to see before them, may 
possibly be realized. 

Fathers and mothers, can you feel assured 
that a knowledge of reading and writing, 
of geography and grammar, of arithmetic 
and algebra, is all that is necessary to make 
your children happy, and to insure them 
honorable success in life? Is the great ob- 
ject and end of man’s existence in this world 
to get money and become rich? Do you 
send your boy to school to learn to become 
‘sharp’’ and get gain? Does wealth of 
itself produce happiness? Your answer to 
all these questions, given from experience, 
is, No! Oh! tell me not, forI know well, 
how you long to breathe into your sons and 

‘daughters the noblest sentiments of your 
warm and tender parental hearts. You 
know from experience how chilly is this 
ocean of life, and how difficult it is to sail 
across it without sinking to the bottom; 


that even wealth, with all its glittering ap-, 
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pearances, cannot prevent such a sad end, 
if unaccompanied by correct moral princi- 
ples. And you know, too, that the vessel in 
which every man is compelled to sail over 
these rough waves is built in youth. Will 
you then, can you, look with indifference 
upon the character of him who trains and 
educates your child? 

The English language contains two lines, 
which are often quoted by writers when 
speaking of the general influence of educa- 
tion. They are these familiar words: 

Tis education forms the common mind; 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined. 

There is much truth in these words, and 
yet, I think, they convey to many minds a 
great error. If the writer thereof meant to 
say, that mere intellectual culture is suffi- 
cient to promote morality and to make men 
good and worthy citizens, he made a very 
great mistake. Intellectual culture does 
undoubtedly form and mold the mind, but 
it exerts no influence upon the heart, which 
is after all the fountain and source whence 
spring all our thoughts, and where lies the 
motive power of all our deeds. Mental 
training forms the mind ; moraland religious 
culture govern and influence the heart. 
Education, without religion and morality, 
produces but a doubtful blessing. 

Nearly two thousand years ago the greatest 
and wisest teacher that ever trod the earth, 
entered our world and introduced among 
men, and exemplified in his life, the best 
code of morals with which mankind has ever 
been blessed. On one memorable occasion 
the following words fell from his sacred lips: 
*‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and His 
righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.’’ This declaration embo- 
dies a principle of moral ethics that under- 
lies our entire social and political existence ; 
and it is, moreover, so broad and compre- 
hensive in its meaning, that it can be ap- 
plied to all our undertakings, and made the 
law of conduct in all our social transactions 
with one another. No other words can ex- 
press more beautifully than these of our 
Saviour, that happiness and prosperity are 
connected with business transactions based 
on righteousness; that he who values his 
moral principles above mere earthly gain 
will meet with more success in the end than 
he who acts trom opposite principles; that 
he who makes it the first and chief aim of his 
life to be righteous in all his dealings, lives 
in accordance with the laws of social life es- 
tablished by heaven itself, and that he will 
be abundantly rewarded. In all we purpose 
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to do, and in all our business intercourse with 
one another, this principle is to be our rule 
of conduct. The worth of any occupation 
is not to be measured by the amount of 
earthly gain it may temporarily bring us. 
Its value must depend upon the moral basis 
on which it rests, and on the principles 
which govern us while engaged in it. If it 
stands not on such a basis, its foundation 
lacks firmness, and it will therefore give way 
from under us, and disappoint us in all our 
hopes and calculations. ‘They who disregard 
this principle, and build not on this broad 
moral basis in their pursuits in life, must fail 
in their aims, and verify in their own sad ex- 
perience that there zs ‘‘a sorrow that worketh 
death.”’ 

If it be true, then, that unless correct 
moral principles underlie our business trans- 
actions; that, unless those who direct and 
control our extensive commercial affairs ; and, 
that unless those who give tone and force to the 
thinking of our social life, are governed by 
a proper sense of their accountability to the 
Supreme Ruler of the universe, we must suf- 
fer seriously in that which ought to secure us 
true national prosperity and happiness, how 
important is it then, also, that our system of 
education be placed on the same moral basis 
upon which rests our entire social existence. 

If all that has just been said is true—and 
no one in his sane mind will deny it—the 
question then arises, To whom belongs the 
duty of furnishing this part of a child’s edu- 
cation? When and where should it be given ? 
Should the teachers of our common schools 
be entrusted with the whole or with any part 
of so sacred and tender an interest? It must 
rest with some one. Who are the parties to 
whom it belongs? These questions will be 
considered in my next article. 


— ~~ 


READING THE TESTAMENT. 


ANNABELL LEE, 


OPEN school with reading the Bible. 

Pupils are expected to remain perfectly 
quiet, with fulded arms, and their eyes fixed 
upon me. I select portions that are inter- 
esting, and they love particularly to hear 
about Joseph and his brethren, and the 
chapters that tell of Christ and the won- 
derful miracles he wrought. I am careful 
not to make the lesson too long, and read 
withoutcomment. Having sometimes heard 
teachers complain of difficulty in inducing 
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their pupils to read the Testament in school, I 
will give you my experience, and you may 
take it for what it is worth. Ever since I 
commenced teaching I have had all my 
pupils above the Second Reader, to study 
and read the Testament every Friday morn- 
ing, instead of their regular reading lessons. 
My plan is to call the A division first. 
They stand in their usual order, the B divi- 
sion just below, and then the C. I havea 
long class, and we all stand during the read- 
ing. No abuse of the books, or trifling 
behaviour, is permitted. Each readsa verse 
till the chapter or lesson is finished. It is 
done without a word of comment. But if I 
find a beautiful sentence that I wish particu- 
larly impressed upon their memory, we read 
it in concert. 

I then select another chapter, and give a 
few verses to commit to memory for the next 
Friday. They mark these slightly with 
their lead pencils, and then closing their 
books, recite in concert or by divisions, 
the verses I gave them the previous Friday. 
They have committed several psalms to 
memory, and parts of other chapters. 

Now for my difficulties! Since I com- 
menced teaching I never had an objection 
offered until within a year or so. There 
were some Roman Catholic families 
in the neighborhood, who sent their chil- 
dren tome. They were bright and smart 
and among my very best pupils. When 
Friday came they had no Testaments, but 
came into class and read with the others. 
When the next Friday came they did not 
come into class andI began to think that 
some one was going to have her hands full! 

No remark was made, but after class I 
spoke to Mary about it. Shesaid: ‘‘ Papa 
prefers not to have us read in the Testa- 
ment. He is afraid it will interfere with the 
verses we learn for Sunday-school.’’ I simply 
said: ‘‘ All right, my dear; but I should 
like very much to have you in the class.’’ I 
then spoke to Jennie, a.member of another 
family, but she ‘‘didn’t know ; would see 
what mamma said.’’ I hardly knew what 
plan to pursue. Their absence from the class 
must soon be noticed, and would not be 
favorably received, for there were several 
others attending the same church, who had 
not as yet offered the slightest objection to 
reading. 

Of two thingsI wassure: I would hurt no 
one’s feelings, and interfere with no one’s 
rights. If I could not have all my pupils in 
class, I should give up the Friday reading 
entirely. But I knew that the majority of 
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my pupils had little or no Bible instruction 
at home, and I felt it my duty not to take it 
from the programme if I could help it. If 
the parents had seriously objected I should 
have visited them and talked the matter 
over, as civilized people ought to do when 
there is a misunderstanding ; but it was the 
pupils! The parents were passive. So, on 
Thursday evening, I woke them up by casu- 
ally remarking that those who did not bring 
their Testaments in the morning would 
write a composition instead of reading. 
Black eyes telegraphed across to blue that 
composition once a week was enough for 
him ! 

The next morning nearly all were in class. 
I said nothing. Mary wrote composition 
and pouted every Friday for six weeks. I 
held my peace. I knew she was quick and 
bright enough to learn the half-dozen verses 
I would give, and twenty for Sunday-school 
besides, if she had wished to do so. One 
day she came in, and I had but one compo- 
sition to correct. Little Joe, the youngest, 
held out longest. He wrote compositions 
for months. He deluged me with disser- 
tations on ‘‘Spring,’’ and ‘‘Fish,’’ and 
*School.’’ He gave me exhaustive essays 
on ‘‘Farming’’ and ‘‘Base Ball.’’ He ven- 
tilated his opinions of ‘‘Horses,’’ ‘‘Coast- 
ing,’’ etc., all of which productions I pa- 
tiently read, but, like the old Scottish family, 
took for my motto, ‘‘I bide my time.’’ One 
day he quietly came into class, and my diffi- 
culties were at an end. 

I have nearly twenty of these little folks in 
my school. Theysay nothing of their faith, 
nor do lof mine. At noon | sometimes see 
them with their little prayer-books, learning 
lessons for Sunday, and another group will 
be singing old-fashioned Methodist hymns, 
but oftener I see them all join in singing; 
and thus over us all peace and harmony reign. 





SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 





E do not purpose to say anything 

new on this hackneyed subject. We 
shall simply endeavor to reiterate what has 
frequently been repeated in order to awaken 
some thought on the subject at a time when 
it seems so important that it should be care- 
fully considered. The present Legislature 
will doubtless take action in school legisla- 
tion ; and school supervision will be one of 
the subjects upon which they will be called 
to act. If, therefore, the present system of 
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proved wherein it is defective, it may not 
be out of place to point out the deficiencies 
and suggest remedies. Of the importance 
of such supervision, little need be said. 
The lesson is clearly taught by every branch 
of human industry. There is not a shop or 
factory of any considerable importance in 
the land which does not employ general and 
special foremen. He would be regarded as 
foolish, if not worse, who would attempt to 
carry on business of any kind without such 
supervision. ‘The admonitions of the ledger 
accounts, if nothing else, would soon induce 
such an one to introduce a close and intelli- 
gent supervision. In short, it is universally 
conceded that business must be looked after. 
If this be so, would any one question the 
importance of the supervision of schools 
which do a work far more difficult and im- 
portant than any mere money-making insti- 
tution? Is the building of brains not a 
more important work than the building of 
barns? Then why shall the latter be per- 
formed under close inspection and the former 
left at the mercy of the freaks of inexperience 
and carelessness? ‘These questions find a 
ready answer in every thoughtful mind. 

Let us, therefore, turn our attention to 
questions of more moment at this time. 
What legislation shall we ask for with regard 
to the supervision of our schools? How 
can the present system, though good so far 
as it goes, be made sufficient? 

As human powers are limited, there isa 
certain amount of labor which a man can 
perform. If the amount of labor required 
from a man be not too large, we may expect 
him to perform it well. But as you increase 
the amount, you will decrease the degree of 
perfection with which he may perform it. 
If a man can perform a certain task well in 
a certain time, other things being equal, he 
can perform double the task half as well in 
the same time. Applying this principle to 
the present system of school supervision, we 
find that the amount of labor assigned to 
one man, is so much too large, the field so 
much too extensive, that the services which 
he can render when calculated for a particu- 
lar localify, become almost imperceptible. 
Hence the frequent doleful question, ‘Of 
what use is the Superintendent ?”’ 

If a man is able to look after the interest 
and properly superintend only about twenty- 
five or thirty schools, and five hundred are 
assigned to him, with what degree of per- 
fection can he be expected to do the work? 
But this feature of our present system needs 
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no further discusssion. No sane man living 
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would regard one person able to look after 
the organization, classification and progress 
of four or five hundred schools, It is almost 
as much as one can do to drive around and 
count the school houses in such a district. 
It is obvious, therefore, that more laborers 
are required forthe work. This point needs 
no discussion. It remains for us to deter- 
mine, then, to what extent the number of 
superintendents should be increased, and 
how the work should be apportioned. 

The State Superintendent has several pro- 
positions on record concerning these points. 
One proposes the appointment of an assistant 
county superintendent in counties containing 
more than three hundred schools. Another, 
the sub-districting of the counties and the 
appointment of local or district superintend- 
ents. If the former proposition were adopted 
it would vastly increase the efficiency of the 
county superintendency in the larger coun- 
ties without, however, fully answering the 
requirements, while the smaller counties 
would be left asthey are now. If the Legis- 
lature can do no better, let them give us so 
much ; but the adoption of the latter propo- 
sition would meet all the requirements of all 
the counties, and, therefore, we ask that it 
be adopted. 

Let the counties be so sub-districted, by 
throwing together two or more of the pres- 
ent school districts, that from twenty-five to 
forty or fifty schools form one such sub- 
district. Let the directors of the respective 
districts elect a person of such qualifications 
as shall be specified by law, whose duty it 
shall be to visit the schools of such district 
regularly, see that they are properly organized 
and classified, and that the proper methods of 
instruction be practiced; assemble these 
teachers in district institutes and discuss 
with them such questions as will present 
themselves ; and perform such other services 
as shall be required of him. 

As to the general advantages and value of 
such a system of supervision, we do not ap- 
prehend any adverse opinion; the only 
ground of opposition will be the expense of 
the system. It will be agreed that already 
big salaries are paid for small services, to 
the county superintendents, and why add 
another host of pensioners? To this, it 
may be replied, that there is no truth in the 
Statement that large salaries are paid for 
small services, for the salaries of county 
superintendents do not average as high as 
the salaries of men of the same qualifica- 
tions in other spheres of labor; nor is it 
true that the services are small. The fields 
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are entirely too large, hence the services ap- 
pear small. On the other hand, it is an 
undeniable fact that a large proportion of 
the money expended by the state for educa- 
tional purposes is wasted by inexperience 
and other causes. Very often teachers would 
do more than twice the amount of work if 
properly looked after. The poorer may lack 
experience, the better something else. This 
the proposed system would in a great meas- 
ure remedy. 

It will also be said that under the present 
system directors may appoint one of their 
number, or some other person, to act as dis- 
trict superintendent, and why ask for more 
legislation? It is true that directors may 
now, with few exceptions, do under the law 
what we ask our Legislature to compel them 
to do; but is there not such a vast difference 
between what directors may do and what 
most of them do do, that we are justified in 
asking the Legislature to prevent this omis- 
sion of duty? 

There is another important consideration 
in connection with the comparative expenses 
of the present and proposed systems. Under 
the present system, some member of the 
board (generally the secretary) is appointed 
district superintendent, at a salary varying 
from twenty-five to one hundred dollars. 
The work done by this officer frequently 
consists in, visiting the school, looking at the 
report book, and making a speech. Errors 
may be detected by him in the methods of 
instruction or discipline ; for almost any one 
can see whether a school is well taught or 
not; but he seldom has the ability to suggest 
the exact remedy. It requires more know- 
ledge and experience to correct than simply 
point out faults. It not seldom happens 
that teachers, in adopting the suggestions of 
such officers, change from better to worse. 
To guard against this and make school visi- 
tation beneficial, we must appoint the men 
and women to this work whose knowledge 
and experience will enable them to know 
whereof they speak, and therefore speak 
aright. 

We do not wish to be understood as un- 
derrating visits from directors, We need 
them, and fail not to recognize their value. 
But what we aver is that this visiting in itself 
is insufficient, and sometimes even detrimen- 
tal to the best interests of the schools when 
unguarded by other authority. 

Now, the money expended for these ser- 
vices from district superintendents—often 
such only in name—would go a considerable 
way towards defraying the expenses of a more 
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efficient system of visitation and supervision. 
We ask, therefore, those whom the voice 
of the people has elevated to such an impor- 
tant position as to legislate for the best in- 
terests of the country, to give these matters 
a careful study, and provide such remedies 
for the deficiencies of our present system of 
school supervision as they may deem best. 
QUISPIAM. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


HE following examination questions 

were used some time since by Super- 
intendent M. N. Horton, of Williamsport, 
Pa. It is a practical list and contains sug- 
gestive points that will be of interest to 
teachers who are using these questions in 
their schools, in the district institute, or in 
their private study: 


UNITED STATES History.—1. (a) In what year 
was Buchanan inaugurated? (4) What states were 
added to the Union during his administration? (c) 
What was the prominent topic of discussion? (¢) 
What was the object of John Brown’s raid? (e) 
What was the result of the presidential canvass of 
1860 ? 

2. (a) ‘How did the English propose to lessen the 
debt incurred by the French and Indian war? (4) 
What principle of taxation did the colonists contend 
for? (c) Mention some of the measures of the 
English, of which the colonists complained. (¢) 
What was the result of their policy ? 

3. How many colonies united in the Declaration 
of Independence? Name them. 

4. (a) When and how was John Quincy Adams 
chosen president? (4) How many years did he 
serve as president? (c) By whom was he preceded 
and by whom was he succeeded in the presidential 
office ? 

5. (a) Of what officers was the President’s cabi- 
net at first composed? (4) Who was the first Sec- 
retary of the Treasury? (c) What can you say of 
his efficiency? (d@) State the circumstances of his 
death. 

6. Who was Henry Clay? John C. Calhoun? 
Santa Anna? Tecumseh ? 

7. (a) What is a tariff, and what is its use? (4) 
When was the first U. S. tariff law passed? (c) 
How was it received by the people of the cotton- 
growing states? (d@) In what state was a conven- 
tion held declaring the tariff acts unconstitutional 
and null? Who was president then and how was 
the trouble settled ? 

8. (a) During whose administration was a bill 
passed providing for the annexation of Texas to the 
United States? (4) How were the people divided 
with regard to the proposition for the admission of 
Texas ? 

9. (a) Name the.three departments of t he U. S. 

vernment. (4) What are the powers of each? 
¢) In what are they severally vested ? 

10. (2) Who was the inventor of the electro- 
magnetic telegraph? (4) When and where was the 
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first telegraph line erected? [c] To whom was the 
success of the Atlantic telegraph cable due ? 


GRAMMAR.—Name and define several kinds of 
pronouns. Specify examples of each in one or more 
sentences. Define voice. Define the passive voice. 
Explain how the passive voice is formed and illus- 
trate by an example. By what means are sentences 
placed in the interrogative form? Give examples. 
What is syntax? A regular verb? The imperative 
mood? A sentence? The conjugation of the verb? 
Conjugate forsake in the past-perfect indicative, and 
in the present-indicative passive. Give a synopsis of 
draw in the indicative passive, and in the other 
moods of the active voice. Correct the errors in the 
following, and give the reason for each correction: 
“ A new kind of material was made use of.” “IT am 
come with the purpose of remaining.” “There 
seems to be several persons interested in him.” “ Do 
you know who you are talking to?’ “This is no 
other but the gate of paradise.” “I will in vain at- 
tempt to express my emotions.” “ It has been often 
proved that air was elastic.” ‘O thou that heareth 
prayer.” ‘Each tree and shrub glittered in the sun, 
as if they were loaded with diamonds.” “In re- 
ligious matters every one must judge for themselves.” 
Parse in full the words of the following sentence: 
“We cannot honor our country with too deep a 
reverence.” Analyze the following: ‘* 7o him who 
in the love of Nature, holds communion with her 
visible forms, she speaks a various language.”’ Parse 
the words in italics. Make a list of the auxiliary 
verbs. How do they differ from the other verbs? 
Explain the difference between Simile and Metaphor. 
Give the four principal parts of the following verbs: 
sit, set, lie, lay, see, saw, know, fall, rise, bring. 


ARITHMETIC.—Required the sum, difference and 
product of % and ,8,, and the quotient of 744-+-( 3-10.) 
Divide 1.617373681 by 207.0901, subtract the quo- 
tient from 12, and multiply the remainder by 1000, 
The prime factors of the first of three numbers are 2, 
7,5, 7,2; of the second, 5, 2,7, 5,7; and of the 
third, 7, 5, 2, 5, 2: required the numbers and their 
greatest common divisor and least common multiple. 
Extract the square root of 943042681. [a] What is 
the effect of changing the place of the decimal point ? 
[4] Of annexing ciphers to a decimal ? [e] Of what 
order is the quotient when any order is divided by a 
like order? What per cent. of 76.25 is 19.0634? 
Add 4, y,,and 4, and explain the process analytically. 
Divide § by 3, and explain the process analytically. 
If A can earn $533 in 13 months, and B can earn 
$546 in 14 months, in how many months can they 
togethcr earn $1,400? [a] Reduce ,§, to a deci- 
mal. [4] Express the answer in words. [¢] Ex- 
press in words 20700060008. [d] Express in figures 
thirteen millions six thousand sixty. |¢] Express in 
figures two hundred six millions, and two hundred 
six millionths. A, note of $345.60, dated February 
5, 1863, was paid August 20, 1865, and the amount 
was $407.088; what was the rate per cent.? How 
many rings, each weighing 2pwt. 10 gr., can be made 
from 1tb. 10 oz. 7pwt. 2 gr. of gold? Required the 
cube root of 134217728. What is the interest of 
$187.75 for ry. 7m. 19d. at 7 per cent.? How many 
cubic feet of water are equal to a rain-fall on one 
acre to the depth of 3¢ of aninch? What parts must 
be given and what must be done to find the subtra- 
hend? The divisor? The multiplier? The minu- 
end? The dividend ? 
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GEOGRAPHY,—Name four characteristic wild ani- 
mals of the Arctic regions; eight of the Temperate 
zones; eight of the Torrid zone. What. are tides ? 
Their causes? Explain how it is that in some 
tropical countries the products of the Temperate 
zones are found in addition to those of the Torrid? 
Name six large seaport cities of the United States, 
and four of Europe. Tell where they are situated. 
Describe what effect the vicinity of the sea has upon 
climate. What and where is Chili, the Naze, Vesu- 
vius, Sahara, Andes, Suez, Ceylon, Pamlico, Euphra- 
tes, Winnipeg? Sketch an outline map of Alabama, 
showing by what it is bounded, and its chief towns 
and rivers. How is latitude reckoned? What is 
longitude? Name the zones and the boundary lines 
between which they are severally included. What 
circutmstances determine the location of these lines? 
Over what waters and in what directions would you 
pass in sailing from New Orleans to Constantinople? 
Name fifteen divisions of Europe. Name ten princi- 
pal lakes of North America. What divisions of 
Europe and Africa are crossed by the meridian of 
Greenwich ? 


READING.—What are inflections? What purpose 
do they serve? What guide is there to the proper 
use of emphasis? 

“To-morrow didst thou say ? 

Methought I heard Horatio say To-morrow; 

Go to, I will not hear of it; To-morrow! 

Tis a sharper, who stakes his penury 

Against thy plenty; who takes thy ready cash, 

And pays thee naught but wishes, hopes, and 
promises,”’ 

Point out the printed marks other than letters in 
the above selection, and explain their several uses. 
Copy the selection, underline the more emphatic 
words, and tell why they are emphatic. Place suit- 
able marks of inflection at the pauses, and after the 
words Acar and penury. 


SPELLING.— What is the rule for spelling committee 
as derived from commit? What rule applies in 
spelling a/most, fulfill, chock-full, all-wise ? What 
rules apply when primitive words ending in silent ¢ 
take an additional syllable? Write the following 
list of words, underline each vowel, doubly under- 
line each consonant, and place a dot under each 
silent letter: vein, bury, people, much, glimpse, 
prow, beau, swarm, water, young. Write the same 
ist again, and in the same manner designate the 
letters representing tonics, subtonics, and atonics. 
Define the following words: viol, vial, stationary, 
stationery, principal, principle, pitied, pitted, genus, 
genius. Explain the difference in meaning occa- 
sioned by change of accent in each of the following 
words: collect, convict, gallant, progress, incense. 
Define each of the following words, also spell and 
define the words which have the same pronunciation : 
beach, bolder, ceiling, martial, skull. 


PENMANSHIP.—Form, name, and describe the sev- 
eral elementary parts that enter into the formation of 
the letters, according to the system of penmanship 
with which you are most familiar. What is your 
standard or means of estimating the height of letters? 
By it what is the height of /? What others have the 
same height? What is the height of ¢? What let- 
ters extend below the base-line, and how far? 
What is the rule for the slant of down-strokes? 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 
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What is the unit of measure for the width of small 
letters? What parts of the arm and hand should 
rest on the desk while writing? What ovals and 
stems of small letters should be shaded. 


THEORY OF TEACHING.—State your views on the 
use of objects in giving first lessons in numbers. II- 
lustrate by examples. Would you require pupils to 
explain their work in the solution of problems in 
arithmetic? Why? Would you require pupils to re- 
cite the exact language of the text-book? Why? 
What instruction would you give to pupils as to the 
use of language in reciting, if they are required to 
recite in their own words? What is your opinion as 
to the usefulness of keeping a daily record of the 
scholarship, attendance and deportment of the pupils, 
either with or without reporting to their parents the 
monthly averages of the same? What parts of the 
subject would you begin with, and what methods and 
means would you employ in teaching geography to 
young beginners? Do you approve of the use of 
corporal punishment in school? If so, state under 
what circumstances and with what restrictions. If 
not, give your reasons. Describe in general how 
you would conduct exercises in penmanship. What 


advantages to the pupil from thorough drill in phonic 
analysis ? 
pupils too long on the same reading lesson? 

from passing the reading lessons too hastily ? 


What bad results follow from keeping 
What, 


—_—__—~>____—_ 


THE HANps.—People with a few unfortunate ex- 
ceptions, have each two hands. Weshould not men- 
tion this fact were it not that in the education of our 
youth only one seems to be generally considered. 
Children are taught to hold their knives in their right 
hand when cutting their food, and when this neces- 
sary operation is completed to lay it down and use 
their forks while eating, still employing the right 
hand, They are taught that whenever only one 
hand is required the preference is to be given to 
the right. Thus the left hand is, with a large ma- 
jority of people, a comparatively useless member, 
employed only to supplement the other in all manual 
operations. Without pausing to inquire into the origin 
of the senseless custom, it is sufficient for our pnrpose 
to say that it has no foundation in the anatomy of the 
hand, or any natural peculiarity of the human mind, 
As well might we teach the children to hop about on 
their right foot, to keep the left eye closed, and to 
step the left ear with cotton as to teach them to mag- 
nify the value of the right hand at the expense of the left. 
What excuse can there be for neglecting the early and 
careful instruction of both hands? We are not speak- 
ing of an impracticable thing when we say it is pos- 
sible to rear children so that whatever one hand can 
do the other may do equally well. We know this has 
been accomplished in many notable instances where 
the disability of the left hand has been rectified in spite 
of all obstacles arising from bad habits acquired in 
childhood. We have seen surgeons transfer an instru- 
ment from one hand to the other during an operation, 
whenever convenience required it, without the least 
awkwardness. We have seen draughtsmen using both 
hands in coloring drawings, an immense advantage 
both in rapidity of work and evenness of shading. We 
have seen workingmen chop timber “right or left- 
handed,” and one carpenter who used to hammer or 
saw with either hand with equal facility. In all these 
cases theitise of the left hand in common with the right 
gave much greater efficiency.—Scientific American, 
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HE Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in the State of New Hampshire, 
Hon. John Wesley Simonds, in his late re- 
port, says: ‘‘Every public school teacher, 
and every school officer, should read one or 
more of the excellent school monthlies pub- 
lished.’’ He then recommends, as the most 
valuable of these periodicals for New Hamp- 
shire, several of the leading educational 
magazines, among them, Zhe Pennsylvania 
School Journal. We are grateful for this 
mark of favor, considering it an honor to be 
so named. 


WE have received from Supt. D. B. Brun- 
ner his third Annual Teachers’ Directory of 
Berks County, containing an alphabetical 
list of teachers, and also of the officers of the 
Boards of School Directors, with the post- 
office address of each. It is in convenient 
shape, and ready of reference. 


Hon. James T. Leonarp, of Clearfield, 
who has done so much to establish the fine 
Graded School of his native town, received 
‘on Christmas day, from the pupils now at- 
tending it, the present of a beautiful cane. 
The Judge was at the school (he has visited 
it every day since it opened,) and, without 
suspecting that anything unusual was about 
to happen, was quietly seated in the fnain 
room, listening to some general school exer- 
cises, when Mr. Frank Snyder approached 
his chair, and, in a neat little speech, pre- 
sented the cane. The Judge was surprised 
and greatly moved. He thanked the chil- 
dren for their beautiful gift, and hoped that 
they might enjoy as much happiness in giv- 
ing as he in receiving it. Several visitors 
present then made pleasing addresses. 


ELSEWHERE we publish a clear and con- 
cise outline of the system of public educa- 
tion as it exists in Germany. It is from the 
pen of Dr. Nathan T. Allen, of Massachu- 
setts, well-known as a leading educator. 
He spent time enough in Germany and 
looked down deep enough to understand 
whereof he writes. His statements can be 





relied upon; and in view of them are we 
ready, with some of our more superficial 
observers of the work of education in for- 
eign countries, to discard what we have done 
here for the education of the people and 
import bodily the system of Germany? We 
should at least ponder well, before deciding 
against ourselves in this matter, the ‘‘defects 
of the German school system’’ as tersely 
stated by Dr. Allen. Shall we in «his 
country take the education of their own 
children entirely out of the hands of parents? 
Are we ready to adopt the doctrine that our 
children belong wholly tothe state? Would 
it be best for us to exchange our schools— 
free, impartial and unsectarian—for such as 
exact fees from pupils, discriminate against 
the poor and are oftentimes ‘narrowly 
bigoted’’ in their religious instruction? 
Let us not deceive ourselves. The school 
system of Germany is designed to produce 
accomplished subjects for a monarchy, while 
America should train up enlightened citizens 
for a republic. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE has again, in a very 
handsome manner, shown her interest in the 
schools of the people. The late teachers’ 
institute of Northampton county was held, 
by invitation, in the Auditorium of the new 
Pardee building connected with the college. 
The teachers had, during the whole week of 
the institute, free access to the different col- 
lege cabinets, laboratories, &c., and what 
they appreciated even still more highly, they 
received instruction every day from one or 
more of the distinguished members of the 
college faculty. This is just as it ought to 
be. It is the interest of our colleges that 
we have good common schools, and it is just 
as much the interest of common schools that 
we have good colleges. Lafayette practical- 
ly exemplifies this doctrine. No wonder 
she is endearing herself more and more to 
the teachers and friends of common schools 
in the state. In recognition of this kindness 
and liberality the institute passed the follow- 
ing resolutions : 


Resolved, That the most cordial thanks of this 
Institute be tendered the Faculty and Trustees of 
Lafayette College for their kindness and liberality 
in granting the superintendent and teachers of North- 
amptor’county the use of Pardee Hall, and free ac- 
cess to the different cabinets, laboratories, &c., during 
this convention. 

Resolved, That we recognize in the person of Dr. 
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Cattell a warm friend of the public schools, and that 
we are unable to express our sentiments and ac- 
knowledgments due him for the kindness and valu- 
able services and assistance rendered us during our 
sessions. 

Resolved, That our most sincere thanks are due 
and are most heartily tendered to Rev. Profs. S. J. 
Coffin, F. A. March and T. C. Porter, of Lafayette 
College. 


Att of the New England educational 
journals, except that of the state of Maine, 
have been consolidated into one publication 
called the ‘‘ New England Journal of Educa- 
tion.’’ The new journal is a weekly, and 
edited by Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, who 
resigned the position of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of the state of Rhode 
Island to take charge of it. The consolida- 
tion is heartily endorsed by the leading 
school men of New England, and promises 
to be a greatsuccess. The six New England 
states have, combined, less population than 
Pennsylvania, the people are homogeneous 
in ideas and tastes, and it is easy to see that 
one strong paper will better subserve their 
educational wants than a number of weaker 
publications. The difficulty will be to avoid 
in the contents an undue proportion of 
general and abstract matter. No newspaper 
can be successful in these times unless it 
handles tangible persons and tangible things. 
Its targets must be plain to all eyes, and it 
must hit the mark. Boston isa little too 
far, socially, intellectually and politically, 
from Portland, Concord and New Haven for 
straight-shooting. Still we have great faith 
in the enterprise, and the men who have 
started it. 

Since writing the above, the first number 
of the paper has come to hand, and all must 
agree that it reads well and looks well. The 
managers seem to have anticipated the diffi- 
culty of obtaining matter appertaining 
specially to the school affairs of the different 
states and sections includéd in their field, 
and provided for it by the appointment of 
a board of state editors. We hope our 
good New England friends will publish an 
edition large enough to spare some copies 
for Pennsylvania. 


CONSCIENCE IN THE CoMMON SCHOOL,— 
What is wanted is conscience in the common 
school—conscience properly developed and 
instructed. It is not necessary to tell a 
teacher, capable of instructing young chil- 
dren and worthy of being intrusted with 
such a serious responsibility, how to secure 
this object. If ordinary teachers are not 





sufficiently rich in resources, why not make 
this, of all other branches, a specialty? Why 
might not persons with peculiar gifts, mak- 
ing a careful study of the intellectual and 
moral nature, be employed to give lessons 
before teachers and scholars upon ethical 
topics, to be followed out and enforced by 
the regular instructor? But every teacher 
enjoys a constant and rare opportunity, if he 
will prepare himself for it, and seek wise oc- 
casions to proffer the highest form of service 
to his pupils. Not by a preachment, than 
which nothing is more out of place and in- 
effectual in a school-room; not by a system 
of bare maxims or formal declarations of 
right principles of action—but by the con- 
tinued illustration of the highest form of 
truthfulness, conscientiousness and honor in 
his own daily life and in the discipline of the 
school, and by seizing providential occasions 
to correct wrong habits and to enforce the 
right, is the end to be secured, By thus 
making the development of a correct moral 
character one of the prime objects to be 
sought in the school-room, a lasting and 
profound impression for good may be made 
upon the rapidly developing characters of 
the children.—Zzon’s Herald. 


County TracHErs’ AssociaTions.—Ex- 
cept in a few counties, Bradford, Erie, and 
perhaps one or two more, the County Insti- 
tutes have supplanted entirely the old County 
Teachers’ Associations. The profession of 
teaching may have gained something by this, 
but we cannot help thinking it has also lost 
something. A County Teachers’ Institute is 
very far from filling the place formerly oc- 
cupied by the County Teachers’ Association, 
The Institute is called together, presided 
over and managed in great part by the 
county superintendent. He invites lecturers 
and instructors, makes out a programme and 
sees that his plans are carried into effect. It 
resembles a school with its faculty. The end 
it aims at, the means it uses, and the manner 
of its operations are the same. Its members 
do not come up to act for themselves, they 
come up to be acted upon. Not so the Asso- 
ciation in its most useful form. Its charac- 
ter is legislative. Its members are on equal 
footing. Its business is under its own con- 
trol. It takes up questions and lays them 
down at its own pleasure. It is a self- 
governed body; and whatever of fact, of 
suggestion, of argument it may possess on a 
subject, there is given full freedom to ex- 
press. Such an organization trains thinkers, 
strikes out new paths, perfects school poli- 
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cies, and quickens the life of a profession. 

In saying this we find no fault with the In- 
stitute. Ithas its place. It supplies a great 
want among teachers. But, in addition, we 
would like to see revived the Association 
with its spontaniety of thought, its free dis- 
cussion, and its firm resolve. 


— 
a 


GOV. HARTRANFT ON EDUCATION. 





ELOW will be found full extracts from 

the late message of Governor Hart- 
ranft on the subject of education. They 
will be read by the school men throughout 
the state with the deepest interest. We said 
a year ago that no backward step in the cause 
of education would be taken during the 
present state administration; we might go 
farther now and say that the Governor evi- 
dently means not a retreat, not even a rest 
in our present position, dut an advance. 
Prepare, therefore, all along the line for 
another and a more determined charge upon 
the arch-enemy of free institutions, ignor- 
ance. 

We quote here a sentence from one of the 
Governor’s paragraphs for the purpose of 
emphasizing the sentiment expressed. He 
says: ‘‘ That man must be an ingrate, who, 
taught by the state, and having his mind 
enriched by the stores from her bounty, will 
use the gifts thus bestowed in corrupting 
her counsels or undermining the faith of her 
people in the sanctity or efficiency of her 
laws.’’ Just so; the common school is the 
nursery of patriotism. What our country 
most needs to-day is intelligent, virtuous, 
patriotic citizens, He who obtains an 
office by corrupt means, or who holds one 
for a low, selfish end is a traitor to his 
country. It is not uncommon in these times 
for men to plan in cold blood the attain- 
ment of place and power by the shameless 
use of trickery, fraud, falsehood and bribery. 
Is such a man a'patriot? Is such a man a 
good citizen? ‘The lesson of the common 
school,’’ says the Governor, “is love of 
country and obedience to authority.’’ Let 
the common school teach this lesson to all 
the children of the people, and the day of 
the demagogue, the day of the political 
trickster and corruptionist will come to an 
end, and the glad reign of purity, liberty 
and patriotism will come in. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

THE report of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, wherein the statistics of our educational sys- 
tem are presented vith unusual care, will enlist the 
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profound study of those interested in the mental and 
moral training of our youth. Convincing as these 
details are, of the close relationship existing between 
education and the true welfare of the state, our peo- 
ple are still slow to adopt methods used in other coun- 
tries and states, whereby the boundaries of instruc- 
tion are extended, and knowledge imparted of a more 
useful and practical kind. Our common school sys- 
tem is now fixed upon a firm basis, and a free educa- 
tion assured to all who wish to avail themselves of 
its benefits, and inquiry should, therefore, be directed 
to the discovery of the best plan to fit our children for 
the numerous vocations that are the outgrowth of the 
peculiar resources and varied industries of the state. 
Upon a survey of the agencies used in unfolding these 
resources of Pennsylvania, it must be confessed, the 
mechanical work necessary for their proper develop- 
ment, requires labor of the highest skill; and if this 
survey extends over the vast and complex system of 
her industries, how manifold are the places where 
practical knowledge and handicraft are needed. 

It is to our mineral wealth and manufactures we 
mainly owe our riches, power, and the advantages 
we possess as a state, and in our mines, furnaces, 
forges, rolling mills, locomotive works, and the 
myriads of factories, wherein her products are formed 
for use, trained hands and minds are always wanted, 
Can they be found amongourown people? Reason- 
able and just complaint is made ot the want of skilled 
labor in our midst, and the constant recourse had to 
foreign countries to supply this pressing need. In 
our great iron and other industries, and wherever 
skilled labor is required, the greatest number of those 
employed have acquired their experience in Europe, 
or the Eastern States. Is it not time for Pennsylva- 
nia to absolve herself from this dependence, that im- 
poses upon many of her sons the condition of com- 
mon laborers, at the bidding of overseers from with- 
out the state ? : 

In the future that awaits our great state, with her 
exhaustless wealth, wherein are all the elements of 
empire, shall her children be the hewers of wood and 
the drawers of water, or shall they assume the position 
to which their birthright entitles them and direct and 
control her destiny? A very small number of our 
boys become artisans, and yet it is a maxim of politi- 
cal economy that the measure of a state’s productive- 
ness is in proportion to the skill of its labor, We 
disburse in this commonwealth ten millions of dollars 
annually to educate our children, and no one doubts 
the wisdom, policy, or necessity of this expenditure ; 
and of the children who complete their terms at her 
schools not one has any special fitness for a trade or 
any acquirements that will enable them to compete 
successfully with the skilled labor engaged, in many 
instances at high prices, in extracting our mineral 
stores, or in the conduct of the great industries that 
are the pride and chief support of the state. _ 

I am persuaded the members of the present Legis- 
lature are interested in any design that concerns the 
honor and welfare of the state, and I‘appeal to your 
judgment whether the dictates of common sense and 
a proper appreciation of the true sources of our 
prosperity do not demand that some provision should 
be made for training a portion of our children in a 
knowledge of the mechanic arts; and I beg leave to 
offer a few suggestions as the outlines of a plan to 
impart this knowledge, which, upon examination, I 
believe to be feasible and applicable to our system of 
education. Let young men in our common schools 
who desire to become mechanical engineers or mas- 
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ter mechanics, or acquire a knowledge of some par- 
ticular branch of mechanical industry, be transferred 
to schools where they can be taught the sciences that 
bear upon them, and especially mathematics, in their 
relations to the trade they wish to learn. Lecture and 
draughting rooms should be provided and a work- 
shop furnished with all the improved machinery, the 
former to be presided over by a professor of mechani- 
cal engineering and the latter carefully supervised by 
a master mechanic. The time of the students could 
be divided between the schoolroom and the 
workshop, and the lessons taught in the one be 
reduced to practice in the other, and a knowledge 
obtained of the mechanical processes made use of 
from the simplest to the most complicated work. Is 
there any practical obstacle to educating boys in this 
manner so that they can calculate the size and parts 
of a machine, then draught and finally make it 
with their own hands, if required; in Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and other large manufacturing cities, 
where the means of acquiring information of this 
kind are so ample, schools, such as I have described, 
might be established without great cost, and where 
—. is made therefor by the local school 

ards, the state should be pledged to give them 
proper assistance. 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION, 


If a parent neglects the education of a child, or 
selfishness demands its earnings when the state 
affords the facilities for its instruction, can it be 
argued that it is despotic or destructive of the princi- 
ples of free institutions to compel the attendance of 
that child at school, and is it not a duty which the 
state owes, not to the child alone, but to her own 
safety, to rescue it from the condition of life this in- 
difference or greed may impose upon it, and prepare 
it not only to be self-sustaining, but a good citizen as 
well? 

All ignorant men are not paupers or criminals, 
but from this class are recruited the greatest portion 
of those who fill our almshouses and jails. When, 
in certain sections of the United States, you find only 
seven per cent. of the people above the age of ten 
years who cannot read and write, and discover that 
eighty per cent. of all the crime chargeable to these 
sections is committed by this ignorant seven per cent. 
it will not do to deny that ignorance has a most inti- 
mate relation to crime. The statistics of pauperism 
likewise show that the illiterate and ignorant crowd 
our poorhouses, and a very small proportion of the 
inmates of these institutions have had any of the ad- 
vantages of education. Will it be said the state has 
no interest in the suppression of an evil that is the 
prolific source of so much misery and vice? Crime 
and pauperism are burdens which the state has to 
bear, and to make use of every preventive of these 
evils is the dictate of good policy and humanity. 


There is, however, a more urgent reason why the 
state should compel the education of all the children 
within her jurisdiction. It is patent to every observer 
that where there is an aggregation of the ignorant 
and criminal classes, the laws regulating suffrage are 
frequently violated. The most effective remedy for 
this pernicious evil is the school. It is the nursery 
of the good citizen, regulates his will and action by 
certain fixed principles, informs and disciplines his 
mind, and excites and fortifies his self-respect. Re- 
ceiving his education at the hands of the state, the 
child learns to look upon her as his benefactor, and 
with the increase of his intelligence there is a cor- 
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responding growth in his respect and veneration for 
the Commonwealth from whose beneficence he has 
so rich an offering. That man must be an ingrate, 
who, taught by the state and having his mind en- 
riched by the stores from her bounty, will use the 
gifts thus bestowed in corrupting her counsels or 
undermining the faith of her people in the sanctity 
or efficiency of her laws. The lesson of the common 
school is love of country and obedience to constituted 
authority. 

Can the time and attention of those entrusted with 
government be employed upon a subject more vital 
to the interests of society than to secure the educa- 
tion of every child within the operation of its laws, 
and I sincerely trust that from the wisdom of the 
Legislature will be evolved some plan that will at 
least gather the neglected children of the Common- 
wealth into institutions where, jointly with the con- 
tributions of charitable people, she can provide for 
their maintenance and instruction. 

NAVAL SCHOOL, 


I invite your attention to an act of Congress, ap- 
proved the 20th day of June, 1874, under whose 
provisions a school should be established at Phila- 
delphia, for the instruction of youths in navigation, 
The importance of a school of this kind cannot be 
over-estimated, especially to a commercial city like 
Philadelphia, and the liberal offer of the National 
government will enable the instruction to be given 
in a practical way, under a competent superintendent. 

SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS, 

The education and maintenance of the soldiers’ 
orphans will continue to elicit your sympathy and 
aid. No object should make a more successful 
appeal to our consideration, than the condition of 
these unfortunate children, whose future will be 
shaped and usefulness largely determined by the 
instruction they receive from the state. A number 
of these orphans, distinguished by good conduct 
and mental qualities that adapted them to the calling 
of teachers, have been transferred upon the expira- 
tion of their terms, from the orphan to the normal 
schools of the state, where they are being fitted for 
that useful occupation. What the state should do to 
obtain employment or a means of livelihood for the 
residue of these children who are in need of assist- 
ance, is a matter, I feel assured, you will not think 
unworthy of attention. 


ERIE SCHOOL EXPOSITION. 


A NEW IDEA, 


HE superintendent of the public schools 
of the city of Erie, Mr. H. S. Jones, in 
addition to being one of the hardest working 
school officers in the state, keeps his mind 
busy in evolving new plans for the improve- 


ment of the schools under his charge. The 
latest of his new ideas is a public school ex- 
position. We find an account of this exposi- 
tion in the Erie papers, and citizens of that 
place speak of it with much enthusiasm. It 
must have been a great success. 

The exposition was held in a large store 
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room and continued for some days. Several 
teachers were always present to give visitors 
pe desired information, Its design was to 

ibit to the people in a tangible way the 
kind of work ye and the methods of in- 
struction practiced in the public schools. As 
far as practicable, too, the old was contrasted 
with the new that the progress made could 
be measured. This was done in the case of 
text-books, school furniture, apparatus, &c. 
The following description of the exposition 
is from the Lrie Dispatch : 


There are fifteen schools represented, each division 
of each school having its papers filed together, and 
every specimen has the name and age of the scholar 
- the page. Besides the writing, drawing, etc., 

¢ books contain lessons in arithmetic and geogra- 
phy, and, as the classes advance, lessons in grammar, 
mathematics, and the languages. The walls are 
pretty well covered with specimens of mechanical 
and architectural drawing and maps. 

Above the counter in the centre is also a row of 
finely-finished maps, which, however, have less merit 
than some coarser specimens in other parts of the 
room, for the reason that they have been prepared 
with especial care, and are copies, thus narrowing 
down their merits to mere specimens of drawing, 
while the majority indicate a thorough knowledge of 
geography, inasmuch as they are drawn from memory 
and by a system which requires, to obtain anything 
like a correct map, a Snemtiiios of distances and di- 
rections of boundary lines, such as only careful study 
could furnish. These 

MEMORY MAPS 
form one of the most attractive features of the exhibi- 
tion. It is really wonderful to see how nearly alike 
a dozen maps of the United States, drawn by as many 
different scholars, will be, when memory alone must 
serve. Books, rulers and compasses are barred out, 
and the pupil, with paper and pencil only, com- 
mences where he or she pleases, remembering only 
the number of miles from point to point, the courses 
of rivers and lakes, and guessing at the relative dis- 
tances. This guessing, however, is not of the hap- 
hazard sort, as there is a system of drawing taught 
which instructs pupils to measure distances with the 
eye, very closely. 
FREE-HAND INVENTIVE DRAWING. 


We would advise the visitor to commence the in- 
spection of this kind of work by looking at the draw- 
ing of the primaries first. The pupils are first in- 
structed in the making of a certain a of straight 
lines; then to combine them into angles; then come 
curves and combinations of all. Among the begin. 
ners the work is such as will excite a laugh, but there 
must be a beginning somewhere, and as the classes rise, 

ade by grade, we see original combinations of free- 

d drawing im which curves and angles are drawn 
so correctly that it requires close inspection to con- 
vince the visitor that neither compass, scale, nor ruler 
have been allowed. Moreover, the principle alone 
being given, the pupil must invent the form and com- 
bination, no “copy” to work from being allowed, 


MECHANICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL, 


In October, "73s an evening school for the benefit 
of young men who wished to learn how to draught 





machinery or to plan a building, was started, under 
the management of H, E. Ludwig. It has now up- 
wards of fifty pupils and some of their work is on ex- 
hibition, That it has been vastly beneficial the speci- 
mens of work done abundantly show. This, of course, 
is scale and compass work, but it is mainly excellent. 
One specimen shown, a finely-executed front eleva- 
tion of a large building, proves that the pupil is not 
apt at “free hand drawing.” To give it greater effect 
he has attempted to ornament it with several figures 
of goddesses, but they happen to be horrible carica- 
tures, They may safely be set down as original, but 
at the same time serve to show that skill in drawing 
is not an indispensable adjunct to the production of a 
good architectural design. 


MUSIC, 

The science of music is one of the branches taught 
in all the schools, and it is surprising to see how pro- 
ficient the pupils become. After the elements have 
been mastered, manufacturing tunes come next in 
order, as follows: A verse of rhyme is written upon 
the blackboard and each pupil is required to invent 
and write out a tune on paper, to the words given. 
These are handed in and two or three of the best are 
put upon the blackboard and the whole class sin 
the tunes as written. There are plenty of boys oe 
girls from ten to twelve years old, who never had 
any instruction in music, except that received in the 
public schools, who read music readily. 

BUSINESS FORMS. 

Arithmetic is one of the exact sciences which most 
severely tests the capacity of the student. The 
scholar doesn’t have the chance of having previously 
learned the examples given from the book, but only 
to have mastered the principles. ‘ Make out a bill 
of (a given number) items,” is an order put on the 
blackboard, that may serve as an example of the 
method. Another order may call for the drawing of a 
note upon it; its partial payment, interest, discounts, 
etc,, so that there is no learning by rote, and erea 
scholar can even enter the high school, he or she in 
most cases is able to make such computations as are 
ordinarily required of a bank clerk. “ Business 
forms and business habits” is one of the tenets of 
arithmetical instruction here, 

GRADING, 

The system is competitive throughout, the exam- 
inations being levelers that fix the standard fairly for 
all. Students are encouraged to make headway and 
those swift to learn advance rapidly from class to 
class, while the lazy and inert either keep in the 
same class from year to year, or in some extreme 
cases are sent lower down in the grade. While 
there are no punishments for those who fail to learn, 
there is the strong incentive of preferment for the 
studious, 

Among the articles on exhibition are air-pumps 
and other apparatus, presented by the German Free 
School Society to school No. 11; also, an ancient 
desk and stools, such as were used im Erie schools a 
few years ago, and by them is the style of school 
desk and seat now being put into the new buildings. 

But the main object of interest is the books, grad- 
ing from the work that denotes the accomplished 
scholar down to the hieroglyphics of the six-year old 
wading through his first lessons; and the parent or 
individual who has any interest in any pupil in our 
public schools and who fails to look over the school 
work will miss something that has been very inter- 
esting to all who have yet visited the exhibition. 
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ARGUMENT FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 





VERY imposing building for a Free 

Academy was erected during the past 
year in the city of Rochester, New York. A 
part of the ceremonies on the day of the ded- 
ication was an address on the necessity and 
benefits of High Schools by Superintendent 
Ellis, of the city schools. His argument in 
favor of these institutions is strong and well- 
stated. For home use we present below his 
main points: 

Still there are some in every commuuity who do 
not believe in high schools, They will concede the 
right of the state to furnish free instruction in the or- 
dinary branches of an English education—such as 
arithmetic, geography, grammar, reading, spelling 
and penmanship; but when it is proposed to open a 
free school for instruction in natural philosophy, 
chemistry, astronomy, butany, geology, physiology, 

eometiy and trigonometry and the classics, they cry, 
old ! 

First, then, let me say in vindication of the high 
school, that, before its existence our system of schools 
was a body without a head—a system of graded 
schools with no standard to grade by, no unit to 
measure with, Itis essential to every system of edu- 
cation that provision be made for thorough instruc- 
tion in the higher as well as in the lower branches of 
study and discipline. It must be a prize of no ordi- 
nary value that is set before the pupils in the lower 
schools. There must be a goal and a laurel wreath 
to be won in order that the runner in the race shall 
summon all his powers into active service. 

Remove the high school from its place in our sys- 
tem of schools, and you would take away the most 
powerful incentive to mental application and thor- 
oughness in the lower schools, and reduce them to 
mediocrity, if you would not paralyze them alto- 

ether. And, furthermore, if the higher education 

as evermore preceded and made way for the lower, 
as history clearly shows, then it were sheerest mad- 
ness to abolish the high schools. 

Again, everything that was formerly done in the 
schools of a hower grade is better done, and in a 
shorter time, because the teachers are relieved from 
the necessity of devoting time and attention to more 
advanced pupils, and can bestow all their time upon 
the preparatory studies and the younger children, 
Thus a good foundation is laid in the elementary 

inciples of an education, and correct mental habits 

ormed, which are indispensable to sound learning. 

The high school also makes suitable provision for 
the older and more advanced pupils, who were for- 
merly taught in the lower solibohe, and admits of 
methods of instruction and discipline which cannot 
be properly introduced into the lower schools. The 
yonger children are instructed, to a considerable ex- 
tent, by the use of easier methods, and require fre- 
quent change of position, while the higher branches, 
especially the higher mathematics, require close ap- 
plication and an amount of mental abstraction in both 
study and recitation, which is impossible amid a mul- 
tiplicity of distracting sounds and movements. The 
recitations in these studies require also time for dis- 
cussion and explanation, and the undivided attention of 
the pupil, which could not be had in the lower schools. 








Again, the high school equalizes the opportunities 
of a good education, and exerts a most happy social 
influence throughout the entire community. Here 
the children are gathered from every section of the 
city, from every condition of life, from different na- 
tionalities, and representing all forms of religious be- 
lief, to mingle and commingle in the stimulating and 
subduing atmosphere of the school-room, matching 
themselves against each other in the sharp contest for 
intellectual preferment. ‘This friendly intercourse 
begun in the school-room, in many cases will continue 
through life; and then the school becomes a bond of 
union—a channel of pure and wholesome influence 
in the midst of the community. The high school 
also brings within the reach of children of the same 
age from families of the most diverse circumstances 
in life, as to wealth and social] standing, the means of 
a good education. Side by side in the same recita- 
tions, pressing forward toward the same prizes, will 
be found the children of the rich and poor, Given 
an equal opportunity in childhood, the prizes of life, 
in every field of honor and usefulness, are open to all, 
whatever the accidents of birth or fortune. From 
many an obscure home there come forth to day as 
witnesses to the value of the high school, intellectual 
power, invention, skill and genius, that will help to 
carry forward with increased energy the great moral, 
religious and physical movements of the age. 

Again, the annual examination of candidates for 
admission to the high school operates as a powerful 
stimulant throughout all the lower grades, Admis- 
sion to the high school becomes at once the prize 
and reward of successful effort, It is the top round 
of the ladder, except here in Rochester, where it is 
next to the top—the University, whose generous gift 
of free scholarship is held by the Board of Education, 
constituting the topround. Therefore, I repeat again, 
abolish the high school and you paralyze the lower 
schools. The lower education cannot flourish—nay, 
let me say—cannot exist without the higher; and ac- 
cording to the quality of the higher will be that of the 
lower. 

Once more: while the expenses of the public 
schools are somewhat increased by the establishment 
of a school like this, the aggregate expenditures for 
education, including both public and private schools,is 
diminished. For, in acommunity where such a school 
exists, the private schools must of necessity decrease 
in number, and those remaining will be improved. 
Every private school must come up to the standard of 
the high school or go down. 

Again, while the poor will certainly rejoice at the 
opportunity offered to their children in such a school 
as this, the rich, with a few exceptions, will cheer- 
fully bear the slight additional tax its support annu- 
ally imposes upon them, assured that the amount 
will return to them four-fold, in the spirit of enter- 
prise which it begets and fosters, in the increased 
value given to property, and in the increased number 
of families that will resort to this locality, because of 
the facilities which it offers for education. 

Finally, who shall compute the value of this school 
in the work of preparation of teachers? A consider- 
able number of those who are teaching in our lower 
schools to-day, are among its graduates. Add to the 
advantage of having been educated in the grammar 
schools, that of the thorough drill they receive here, 
and they are the most promising, as they have proved 
themselves the most successful, among our teachers, 
And on this source, chiefly, must we rely for our sup- 
ply of teachers for the future. When we consider the 
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influence which these teachers are to exert upon the 
young and rising generation of this community, 
working, as they do, among the roots of our society, 
and moulding the plastic mind as the potter moulds 
the soft clay in his hands, we shall be able, in some 
slight measure, to appreciate the importance of the 
place which the high school occupies in our system 
of schools. 


Hivectors’ € olunn, 


T is good policy, we think, to have school 

houses insured. They are about as liable 
to be burnt as any other property of like 
character. During the present winter we 
have read accounts ofthe burning of a num- 
ber in different parts of the state. Some of 
them were insured and some of them were 
not. We do not believe that one-half of the 
school houses in the state are insured. In- 
surance on school houses in the rural districts 
is rather the exception than the rule. Ought 
this to be so? If it is wise to insure private 
property, is it not also wise to insure public 
property? Should the school house be the 
only building in a neighborhood unprotected 
by insurance? ‘The value of our school prop- 
erty is nearly $25,000,000. The money that 
paid for it came out of the pockets of the 
people. It is, as it seems to us, the duty of 
school boards not only to take good care of 
it but to insure it judiciously against the rav- 
ages of fire. 





INFORMATION still comes to us from time 
to time that school directors have not yet en- 
tirely abandoned the bad and illegal practice 
of signing contracts for school furniture, 
school apparatus and text-books as indi- 
viduals without first bringing the matter be- 
fore the boards of which they are members. 
They are nearly always persuaded to do this 
wrong by interested agents who travel from 
house to house to procure their signatures. 
The thing is usually done in this way: An 
agent desires to furnish the schools of a dis- 
trict with globes or maps or to bring about 
a change of text-books. Instead of waiting 
until the board meets and laying the matter 
before it, he seeks out the weakest member 
at his own house and persuades him to sign 
a paper favoring the object he wishes to ac- 
complish, then he goes to another and an- 
other until he succeeds in procuring: in. this 
way a majority of the board upon which he 
claims that'a contract has been entered into 
and sometimes succeeds in procuring a formal 
order on the treasurer for the money to pay 
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for the goods. How many boards of directors 
have been swindled in this way we know not, 
but there are some such in nearly every county 
in the state. How much of the people’s 
money has been squandered by thoughtless 
proceedings of this character we have no 
means of calculating, but we know the sum 
must be very large. And we now once more 
warn directors that all bargains made by in- 
dividual directors are illegal, and if any ag- 
grieved tax-payer should bring the question 
before a court it would be found that what a 
school director does as an individual he must 
pay for as an individual. It is only the action 
of the board as a regularly organized body 
that can bind a district. 


——— + + ——— 


WOMEN AS TEACHERS AND SUPER- 
VISORS. 


HE following extract is from the annual 

report of Hon. Warren Johnson, Supt. 
of the Common Schools of Maine. It has its 
lesson for our own state: 


As Teachers.—It is quite apparent from the school 
returns of recent years that our primary, mixed and 
grammar schools are rapidly being placed in the 
charge of female teachers. This result is both neces- 
sary and desirable,—necessary, in that males have 
found constant and more remunerative employment 
in other pursuits, desirable in that the female mind is 
instinctively more in sympathy with child-mind, 
quicker to appreciate the wants, thoughts and affec- 
tions of childhood, and naturally inclined to meet 
the sense needs of youth with objective instruction. 
In the order of mental development and culture, a 
storage of facts through the senses—the avenues to 
the intellect— is essential first, then a correct examina- 
tion and comparison of those semse sensations, if you 
please su to say, afterwards the exercise of imagina- 
tion in true or fictitious arrangement of facts and ideas 
gained, and finally the pronounced verdict of reason 
or judgment. This order must be observed in child- 
mind development. The male mind, as teacher, is 
inclined and quite likely to overlook the “ fact 
period” in childhood, and te start at once in the pro- 
cess of culture at the reason period, before facts are 
stored with which to reason. It is precisely in this 
important initial element of culture that the female 
teacher, by her own constitution and quick sympa- 
thetic appreciation of child necessities, enjoys a su- 
premacy over the male teacher. We rejoice, there- 
fore, that woman is so rapidly appropriating all this 
field to herself and meeting so promptly the natural 
and inquisitive demands of our youth. As men we 
cheerfully yield the palm of superiority in this field 
of school-work to women. To women, we say—not 
to girls; and precisely this is the weak point in our 
present tendency, school officers inconsiderately on 
the score of economy employing female persons, not 
female teachers. A certain amount of skill, execu- 
tive ability, is absolutely essential, and this quality 
comes only from observation of the work of others, 
from training in the institute or normal school, or 
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from actual experience. Boys are not fit instructors 
of youth, girls are little better ; women, in the fullest 
sense of the expression, are the proper guides of our 
children, certainly up to the mar school period, 
eet through this, and sometimes into and 
through the high school course. As to remuneration 
for services, this should be equally good with that re- 
ceived by males, when they do as well, aud better 
when they are superior to men as instructors. Living, 
dress, travel, education, all cost the female as much 
as the male; means and facilities for defraying those 
necessary expenditures for perfecting themselves in 
their profession should be rendered equally favorable 
to women. 

As Supervisors.—In a few towns within the past 
three or four years, ladies have been chosen on the 
board of school committee, and in two or three in- 
stances as town supervisors. In each case so far the 
duties of the office have been well performed by the 
female incumbents, and, I will add, with somewhat 
more care and thoughtful interest than are usual in 
this office. The examinations of teachers were more 
thoroughly and conscientiously made, visitations of 
schools, particularly in the summer; were more fre- 
quent, inspection more careful, and suggestions and 
methods more freely brought to the consideration of 
the young teacher. While possibly the novelty of 
this promotion to office and the determination on 
the part cf women thus elected to show what they 
can do, have contributcd to the improved results 
above designated, I have no hesitation in declaring 
my conviction that if to-day the supervisory service 
in our schvols was equally divided between men and 
women, the gua/ity of the work would be far superior 
to what itis at present. More time would be devoted 
to visitation in the school-room, not merely an hour's 
call the first week of the term, when it is almost 
impossible to test the full capabilities of the teacher, 
nor an hour at or near the close of the school, 
when the poor shiftless work of the teacher is past 
all remedy, but an hour at any time, when the school 
is in full operation—in its every-day working dress. 
More careful thought would be given by women to 
the physical condition of the younger pupils, the 
seats, desks, heat, cold, ventilation, periods of study 
and relaxation, methods of recitation, object of 
instruction, the attractions of the school-room: 
pictures, ornamentation of room and grounds, indeed 
all these numerous items which go so far to make 
our best schools home-like and cheerful, instead of 
bare, dreary and forbidding. 

Why should not the superintending presence of 
woman charm, adorn and rectify the school-room as 
undoubtedly it does the home? In our homes, our 
churches, asylums, hospitals, in our reformatory in- 
stitutions, even in our state prison, as now conducted, 
we recognize and require the ameliorating, directing 
influence of noble-minded, intelligent women. Are 
schools an exception to this? We think not. Both 
from personal observation and theoretically, we advise 
that the employment of women as school supervisors 
be futther extended than at present, and if any legal 
objection stands in the way, as in some of our sister 
States, we recommend that such obstacles be re- 
moved by proper legislative enactment. 


The earth is one great temple, made 
For worship everywhere ; 
And its flowers are the bells, in glen and glade, 
That ring the heart to prayer. 
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UBBERS.—I use the blackboard in teaching 
everything. Mine occupies all the space be- 
tween windows and doors around the room, If it did 
not, I would have it there, if I had to paint it myself. 
I think most persons would like the plastering painted 
with liquid slating better than a painted board. The 
slating is more expensive, but it lasts enough longer 
to pay. 

I commenced teaching in the country, and 
suppose I’m not “genteel,”’ for I use nails, tacks, 
hammer, etc., almost daily. But blackboard rubbers 
have been a “source of sorrow unto me!" Those 
bought of manufacturers, or covered with sheep-skin, 
would wear out in a term or two, and were forever 
falling from the blackboard shelf to the floor. I 
claim that every pupil should have a rubber, and then 
be held responsible for the neatness of his work, So 
I thought and thought, and then experimented, and 
the experiment has proved a success. Tear flannel 
or any kind of woolen cloth (old as well as new) into 
strips an inch to an inch and a half in width, Com- 
mence in the centre, roll like a ball of carpet bind- 
ing, and sew with strong thread or fine wrapping 
twine. Continue to roll and sew firmly until the size 
of the top of a coffee-cup, They can be made “fancy’”’ 
by putting in fancy colors. They will make no noise 
if a pupil drops one, or if they fall from the shelf to 
the floor. When I came here, rubbers were the cry 
two terms; then I ventured to show a sample of mine 
tothe principal. He liked them so well that he said to 
my pupils he would pay ten cents apiece for all well- 
made rubbers brought to him during a week. They 
have been used throughout the building (ten depart- 
ments) ever since.—Cor. Michigan Teacher. 


MAP-DRAWING IN SCHOOLS.—In learning to draw 
maps some rule or diagram is quite necessary, and 
whether prepared by the teacher or presented in the 
text-book, it should be carefully studied by the 
teacher, so that no hesitation sha]! be manifested in 
the presence of the class. A teacher who was placed 
in charge of a class some grades higher than she had 
previously taught, found herself compelled by the 
course to teach map-drawing. She was one of those 
who devote themselves with energy to the accom- 
plishment of what is required. She never had taught 
map-drawing, perhaps never had studied it, but could 
not afford to fail, and after making the map to be 
drawn an object of special study until both the dia- 
gram and boundary-lines were quite familiar to her, 
she began after school her practice on the blackboard. 

It is more difficult to draw a map on the blackboard 
than on paper, and still more difficult to draw on the 
board from memory than to copy from a book. Yet 
she had resolved to give the diagram .on the morrow 
without book, and, if time would permit, also to draw 
the outlines of the country of which the class were 
required to draw a map. So with lead-pencil she 
drew faint guiding-lines, both of the diagram and the 
outlines, upon the board, and to prevent any erasure 
of her lines, she hung a small outline map so that it 
would protect that part of the board upon which was 
her work. The next day, at the proper time, she re- 
moved the map, and in the presence of the class, who 
also worked on their slates with her, she executed an 
excellent map, giving diagram and boundaries with 
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confidence and precision, such as generally can be 
obtained only from long practice and careful study. 
The next time she did not require the guide-lines in 
pencil, for she had studied diligently with the class, 
and, having the greater determination to succeed, had 
learned faster than any of her pupils. In a few weeks 
she could from memory draw upon the blackboard all 
the groups Smnatitond tee the grade under her charge, 
If such guide-lines are used, it will be better to 
make them with ink, using a quill pen for the pur- 
pose, as the graphite of the pencil sometimes causes 
the chalk to slip over the board without leaving a 
mark. The pupils may be told by the teacher that 
Per preparation has been made to draw a map on 
board, and that part of the board must not be 
used until after the geography lesson has been given. 
—Home and School. 


ScHooL-Room PoLirENEss.—Don’t you sometimes 
neglect, for “lack of time,’’ the teaching of various 
little things that must sometimes be learned if your 
pupils become really gentlemanly and ladylike? I 
know every teacher has her heart and hands full of 
cares and necessary duties ; but if these little admoni- 
tions are sprinkled all along among the recitations 
and serious, not-to-be-neglected labors, at the end of 
a term how many excellent little things has the child 
learned, which, if not learned in the school-room or 
at home, may be gained at a later period only through 
blundering and painful mortification ? 

To illustrate: A primary teacher, who is compelled 
each day, noon and night, to attend to the tying of 
mufflers and putting on of wrappings for fifty or sixty 
little ones too young to prepare themselves properly 
for the cold or storm, can easily teach each child to 
acknowledge her kindnesss by a simple “‘ Thank you, 
teacher ;’”’ or, if a borrowed book or pencil is silently 
returned, it takes but a moment to remark, ** Mary or 
Willie should say, ‘I am obliged to you,’ or, ‘ Thanks 
for the use of this’ ?’’ These seem like trivial mat- 
ters, but when we think of it, it is the /t#/e things of 
4ife, after all, that make us happy or the opposite, and 
we must teach our pupils this fact as soon as we have 
it in our power. We know that it is a rule that peo- 

le who become wealthy have gathered it up little by 
ittle, through a period of years; and I believe that 
mind or soul-wealth—everything that goes to the com- 
pletion of the perfect man or woman—is obtained in 
the same way. Every trifle is hoarded up and ap- 
propriated when it is most needed.—Cor. Michigan 
Teacher. 


METHOD OF TEACHING UNITED STATEs History. 
—The method of teaching United States History, 
here presented, claims the merit of simplicity. On 
account of its very simplicity it may not have been prac- 
ticed by some teachers, but we venture to present it, 
hoping that what has been found to work well in our 
own.school may interest others as well. History’ is 
the only branch in the study of which we do not in- 
sist upon the uniformity of text-books, The pupils 
are encouraged, rather, to have among them works 
by different authors, or what is better still, each pupil 
is recommended to have several different works. 
This may create skepticism in the learner, on account 
of his discovering many instances in which the au- 
thors differ, but this very skepticism is turned to ac- 
count in leading him intothe most excellent habits 
of research and of “ hunting down authorities.” - In 
assigning lessons and hearing recitations the “topic’’ 
method is used, written classifications being required 
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in all possible cases, and information bearing on the 
topic accepted from any source, In the preparation 
of lessons, concerning any of the “wars” for ex- 
ample, the pupil is requested to read carefully the 
various accounts given, and then classify the knowl- 
edge thus obtained under such headings as cause, 
time, territory, parties engaged, principal generals, 
principal battles, result, treaty, &c., at his discretion. 

The following classification made by a young pupil, 

under the writer’s care will further illustrate ; 

((1.) Zime.'1754—1763. 

(2.) Zerritory. Pennsylvania, New 
York, Canada. 

(3.) Parties Engaged. French and 
Indians against English and 
Colonists, 

(4.) Principal Generals. Montcalm, 
Dieskau, Braddock, Wolfe, 
Amherst, Prideaux. 

(5.) Principal Battles. Fort Neces- 
sity, Braddock’s Defeat, Ticon- 
deroga, Quebec, .&c. 

(6.) Result. In favor of the English. 
All Canada falling into their 
hands. 

(7.) Treaty. Ratified at Paris in 

L 1763. 

This plan of disposing of the “wars’’ interests our 
pupils very much, while in treating of the “ admin- 
istrations’’ they are instructed to prepare a classifi- 
cation of what ¢#ey may consider the “ leading 
events.’’ This plan cultivates originality in the pupil, 
and to any teacher who may have failed to interest 
his class in history we beg leave to recommend it. 

T. B. McCain, Claysville, Pa. 


\ French 
and 4 
Indian War. 





MAKING SCHOOLMASTERS IN GERMANY.—The fol- 
lowing wiil interest our professional readers. The 
process of making schoolmasters in some places we 
know is shorter and easier: ‘‘ We will endeavor to 
indicate the career of an intelligent village lad who 
having, at the age of fourteen, completed his school 
course, resolves to become a schoolmaster. If in 
Saxony or Silesia, he enters a training school called 
‘ proseminar,’ because preparatory to the seminary or 
normal school; if in Prussia, he enters the house of a 
private tutor, probably the local schoolmaster or cler- 
gyman. At the age of eighteen he proceeds to the 
seminary, where he is to spend three years ; the first 
and second to be devoted, according to an elaborate 
scheme, to all subjects he will have hereafter toteach ; 
the third to be speat in teaching, under the supervi- 
sion of the director of the seminary, in the ‘ practicing 
school,’ which is simply the nearest primary school. 
While in the seminary, he is subject to stringent dis- 
cipline. He makes his own bed and cleans his own 
room; he pays for his board and lodging—the 
former being of a very homely description, and valued 
at eight pence or nine pence a day—and provides his 
own bread. At the end of the year he presents him- 
self for his first examination, which is conducted by 
the authorities of the college, under the superintend- 
ence of the school counciller. This examination em- 


braces religion, language, arithmetic, writing, draw- 
ing and singing, and is partly oral and partly on 


paper. The performances of the candidates are esti- 
mated with great precision, and certificates are given 
to all who acquit themselves satisfactorily. The 
teacher is now taken in charge by the department 
councillor, who appoints him to a vacancy in his dis- 
trict. He holds, however, only the position and the 
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title of provisional teacher, full status and rank of 
schoolmaster being withheld until he has passed a 
second examination, held three years after the first. 
This examination is rather an investigation into 
character and conduct than into attainments, When 
his last ordeal has been passed, the teacher takes the 
oath of allegiance and receives a definite appointment 
as master of the school.” 


wate 


Hams FE dusation, 


ARENTS, above alli things, says ex-President 
Hill, of Harvard College, should have regard 

for the physical capacities of children. No machinery 
is so delicate in its structure, or is called on to pro- 
duce work so fine, as the brains of school children, 
Their capacities of endurance are very limited at the 
age when the faculties are developing. There is 
more danger to be apprehended from long,continu- 
ance in study than from close application ie a brief 
period. In this particular half is better than the whole. 





RuLes FoR Home Epucation.—From your chil- 
dren’s earliest infancy inculcate the necessity of in- 
stant obedience. Unite firmness with gentleness, 
Let your children understand that you mean just 
what you say. Never promise them anything unless 
you = sure you can give them what you pro- 


mise. you tell a little child to do something, show 
him how to do it, and see that itis done. Always 
correct your children for wilfully disobeying you, but 
never correct them in anger. Never show your chil- 
dren that they can vex you, or make you lose your 
self-command, If they give way to petulance and 
temper, wait till they are calm, and then gently rea- 
son with them on the impropriety of their conduct. 
Remember that a little present punishment, when the 
occasion arises, is much more effectual than the threat- 
ening of a greater punishment should the fault be re- 
newed. Never give your children anything because 
they cry for it. On no account allow them to do at 
one time what you have forbidden at another. 


GIVE YOUR CHILDREN TRADES. 


Stnce the method of apprenticing children and 
binding them by “indentures” to the service of 
masters fora given length of time has ceased to be 
the custom, we seldom hear of servitude without 
compensation. The idea of becoming an apprentice 
has lost the terrors, to the boy, that it formerly pos- 
sessed. It is well it is so; for in many cases, under 
the former regime, the privileges of the master and 
mistress gave rise’to serious abuses. It was generally 
Stipulated that the boy should receive a certain 
amount of schooling, and at 21 years of age two suits 
of clothes, and sometimes a smal! sum of money was 
added, This was in most cases the sole compensa- 
tion for the unremitting toil of eight or ten years, 
with only re food and scant clothing during the 
time; and, unless the master‘taught the boy a specific 
trade by which he could make his work an immedi- 
ate source of income, he ‘was set adrift at that age 
with his hands only with which to carve his fortune. 
No education that could help him; no knowledge of 
the world outside of the neighborhood in which he 





had lived; no home training, except the stern disci- 
pline of his master’s family, in which he was too often 
a servant instead of a companion of the children; 
yet we could name many of our most respected and 
successful men that were subjected to just such train- 
ing, showing that the right kind of material will 
eventually come to the surface and’ make itself felt. 

This course of treatment was much the same with 
girls—oftener with exceptions than in the case of 
boys. Within the recollection of the writer, to 
“bind out” a girl was to take her out of the pale of 
respectability at once; and unless she “ fell into good 
hands’ and became an adopted child, her life was 
one but little removed from slavery. 

Happily, the progress of events has developed 
ways and means.whereby a man who wishes to have 
his children taught any of the industrial arts can 
place them in situations where they will not be sub- 
jected to abject servitude, 

We would urge all parents to bring up their chil- 
dren in such a way that they can maintain themselves 
by remunerative labor. Thé time has arrived when 
it is just as necessary for girls to learn some regular 
employment as it is for boys. Marriage has ceased 
to be the “ chief end and aim” in the minds of sen- 
sible girls, Matrimony is not a haven where rest 
from labor is found, but a condition where every 
faculty of mind and energy of character are neces- 
sary to build up a happy and successful household. 

To marry “to be supported,” as the phrase goes, 
is avery unworthy motive. Every woman should 
learn some business by which she can earn a support 
independent of her husband, should circumstances re- 
quire it. The avenues to remunerative work for 
women are constantly widening, and the approach to 
the same wages for the same services rendered by 
men is slow but sure, and blamable are those parents 
who do not give their girls the means of controlling 
in a measure their circumstances by a well-defined 
occupation. We have at this moment, in our mind’s 
eye, a young woman, a graduate of a popular semi- 
nary, who was left a few years ago, by the death of 
her husband, with a fine farm, with but little money, 
a few miles from a large city. With occasional ad- 
vice from her father, she has carried on her farming 
operations successfully, laying up a small surplus 
every year, hiring a foreman, to whom she gives 
good wages and a share of the responsibility. Dur- 
ing this time she has pursued her musical studies, 
that were laid aside at her marriage, and is educating 
her three childrentill they are old enough to go away 
from home. Another striking example of the superi- 
ority of intelligent power over the merely physical. 

Where a number of boys cluster around the farm- 
er’s fireside, it becomes a question of some import, 
What calling is best for them to pursue? It is sel- 
dom that more than one out of three boys are con- 
tent tostay on the farm. It should first be ascer- 
tained what each one is apparently best fitted for. A 
child that early develops a tact of handling and 
taste for using tools should be taught some trade. 
The mechanic arts are never crowded. And if a boy 
decide to be a farmer, the value of a year’s time 
spent in learning to use various tools will come back 
to him with profit. It is better for children to have 
money expended on preparing them to earn their own 
living, than to keep them hampered and ignorant in 
youth, that you may lay up money to leave them at 
your death. One hundred dollars judiciously ex- 
pended for a boy at 16, will do him more good than 
$500 left him at 21. 
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In Germany, according to the report of the Com- 
missioner of Education, in 1870 there were 144 local 
societies, which maintained 144 industrial schools 
and 13 infant schools. In these industrial schools 
5,766 children were taught. There are two winter 
industrial schools in which 72 boys and 218 girls are 
instructed in various employments. 

In 1872 there was appropriated to these industrial 
schools in Saxony 22,000 thalers. They have schools 
where the manufacture of toys is taught, weaving 
schools, schools of embroidering, straw-plaiting, 
spinning, navigation, drawing, etc. 

In Berlin a school has been started for the instruc- 
tion of girls for children’s nurses. If such instruc- 
tion could be given in some of our own institutions, 
it would be a step towards supplying one of the im- 
perative needs of the times. 
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In Germany, we are told that when a young man 
wants to marry, he must show to the proper authori- 
ties that he has been educated to a certain point,and 
must produce a certificate that he has some trade or 
calling whereby he can support a family. Could 
we borrow a hint and make a somewhat similar pro- 
vision, the numbers of our miserably poor might be 
materially lessened. 

We hope yet to see industrial schools established 
in this country on some plan that will enable people 
of moderate means to give their children trades that 
will be a resource intime of need. Formerly sewing 
was taught in the common schools of New England, 
and we are free to confess there were then more really 
good seamstresses than at the present day; but as 
the demand for more studies came in, the sewing was 
voted out.— Republican, Lansing. 
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ScHooL DEPARTMENT, 
HARRISBURG, February 1875. \ 


HANGES.—The post-office address of Co. Supt’ 

W. H. Curtis is changed from Smethport to Cur- 
tisville, McKean county. The address of Co. Supt. H. 
H. Woodal, of Fulton county, is changed from Har- 
risonville to McConnellsburg, Fulton county, Pa. 


APPOINTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Cyrus Boger, esq., has been appointed Superinten- 
dent of Lebanon county, in place of W. G. Lehman, 
esq., resigned. The post-office address of Mr. Boger is 
Lebanon, Pa. 

Samuel P. Bates, LL.D., has been appointed Su- 
perintendent of the City of Meadville, in place of 
Geo. W. Haskins, esq., resigned. Dr. Bates is well 
known to the school men of the state, having been 
Deputy Superintendent from 1860 to 1866. 


TAXATION FOR THE SUPPORT OF 
SCHOOLS. 


To Boarps or ScHooL Drrecrors: 

For the past thirty years boards of school 
directors have been accustomed to levy and 
collect when they found it necessary, a tax 
of thirteen mills on the dollar for school pur- 
poses. This was the sum of the taxes author- 
ized to be levied for state and county pur- 
poses in 1854, when the present provision of 
law concerning taxation for school purposes 
was adopted. The state taxon realestate was 
repealed in 1866, but, advised at the time by 
high legal authority, this department took the 
ground and continued to hold that the maxi- 
mum amount of school taxes was in no wise 
affected thereby. This decision was acquiesced 
in, without question until recently Judge 
» Elwell, of the Twenty-sixth Judicial District, 
decided that taxation on real estate for school 





purposes must be limited to ten mills on.the 
dollar. The decision of Judge Elwell has 
been widely published in the newspapers 
throughout the state, and has created doubt 
and difficulty in the collection of school taxes 
in hundreds of districts. As the best answer 
that can be given to the flood of letters that 
daily pour in upon the department concern- 
ing this question, I have concluded to pre- 
pare aud issue this circular of information. 
THE MAXIMUM SCHOOL TAX. 

The act of May 8, 1854, gave boards of school di- 
rectors authority to levy a school tax, “not exceeding 
the amount of state and county taxes authorized by 
law to be assessed.” These at the time were—state 
tax, 3 mills, county tax, 10 mills, both together mak- 
ing 13 mills, In 1866 the state tax on real estate was 
repealed, and the then Superintendent of Common 
Schools, Charles R. Coburn, applied at once for ad- 
vice, as to the effect of this act upon school taxes, to 
the Attorney General, Hon. Wm. M. Meredith. His 
opinion, as published by Mr. Coburn in the Official 
Department of 7he Pennsylvania School Fournal 
for June, 1866, is as follows: “The act of February, 
1866, exempts the real estate of the commonwealth 
from taxation for state purposes. The act of April, 
1844, imposes a state tax upon all real and personal 
property made taxable by law for state and county 
purposes. The school law of May, 1854, declares 
that the school tax shall not exceed the amount of 
state and county taxes authorized by law to be as- 
sessed. Now, inasmuch as the act of February, 1866, 
repeals the state tax on real estate only, that on per- 
sonal property still remains, and the maximum of 
school tax remains unchanged.” This opinion may 
have been somewhat influenced by the fact that the 
causes that brought about the repeal of the state tax 
on real estate had not the most remote relation to 
school taxes. 

The present state superintendent came into office 
in November, 1866; and when informed by his pre- 
decessor that Mr. Meredith had given the opinion on 
the school tax question as officially published, he felt 
safe in being guided by it. But it is proper to say, 
that for several reasons this opinion, notwithstanding 
the adverse decision of so able a jurist as Judge El- 
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well, who could scarcely have had before him all the 
elements that should enter into the consideration of 
the question, is still thought to be in accordance with 
the spirit, the broad intent of the law, if not with its 
exact letter. I will specify: 

1. The amount of state and county tax now author- 
tzed to be assessed is thirteen mills on the dollar, al- 
though real estate is exempt from a portion of this 
tax. It is exceedingly doubtful (section 28, act of 
May, 1854, P. L., 623,) whether a board of school 
directors can levy a tax of one amount upon one kind 
of property and a tax of another amount upon another 
kind of property—ten mills on real estate and thirteen 
mills on personal property. They are required to 
“ determine the amount of school tax which shall be 
levied on their district ;” that is, a// the property of 
the district. Besides,the amount so determined is 
not only to be levied on “ all objects, persons or pro- 
perty made”’ taxable, but on all “¢o d¢ made taxa- 
éle”’ for state and county purposes, and real estate 
may be made taxable for state purposes at any time. 
It certainly never was meant that all the irregulari- 
ties and inequalities of state and county taxation 
should repeat themselves in taxation for school pur- 
poses; and if they should be made to do so, the levy- 
ing and collecting of school taxes would be practical- 
ly almost impossible. 

2. The act of May, 1854, P. L., 623, compels 
boards of school directors to levy such taxes as shall, 
with the money received from other sources, “be suffi- 
cient and necessary to keep the schools ef the district 
open not less than four or more than ten months in 
the year.” The penalty for the non-performance of 
this duty is loss of the state appropriation. See act 
of April, 1865, P. L., 62, The minimum school 
term is now five months; but a district that is able to 
keep its schools open only four months with the 
maximum tax allowed by law, is not subject to the 
penalty inflicted in other cases. The law, however, 
positively enjoins that every school district shall keep 
its schools open four months in the year, and that 
every one that can do so with the maximum tax al. 
lowed to be levied must extend the length of term 
to five months, or lose its state appropriation. A 
board of school directors, too, neglecting this duty, 
can be removed from office. See act of May, 1854, 
P. L., 619. Now, in 1866, there were hundreds of 
school districts in the state utterly unable to keep 
their schools open four months in the year with a less 
school tax than thirteen mills on the dollar; there 
are as many unable to do so to-day. Can we sup- 
pose that the Legislature, in taking the tax from real 
estate, meant to cut these poorest of our school dis- 
tricts off from all state aid, or to subject the members 
of their boards of directors to the disgrace of removal 
from office? Do wise men commit the folly of re- 
quiring a thing to be done under heavy penalties, and 
then taking away the means of doing it? If Judge 

Elwell’s decision is to stand as the true interpreta- 
tion of the law, three hundred school districts, badly 
needing it, will this year lose their share of the 
$1,000,000 now appropriated by the state for school 
rposes—lose it, too, not because they have broken, 
ut because they have obeyed the law. 

3. The financial necessities of school districts are 
notin any way naturally dependent upon or governed 
by the financial necessities of the state or the counties. 
To place them in this position is to cripple the whole 
work of public education. Hence.as we cannot sup- 
pose that a sane mother would strangle her own child, 
or a sane body of men nullify their own enactments, 
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the law-makers of 1854 in legislating on taxation for 
school purposes must have simply meant to fix a posi- 
tive maximum rate of school tax equal in amount to 
the state and county taxes then authorized to be as- 
sessed. They certainly never could have designed 
to weaken or destroy their whole work by providing 
that the school taxes should go up and down in re- 
sponse to the ups and downs of the state and county 
taxes, 
ADVICE TO SCHOOL BOARDS. 


What has been stated above will enable school 
boards to learn the position of the department on the 
mooted question concerning the maximum amount 
of tax that may be levied for school purposes. With 
all the light that can be obtained upon the subject, I 
am still of the opinion that it is legal for school 
boards to levy and collect, if they see proper to do so, 
thirteen mills on the dollar. An appeal has already 
been taken from Judge Elwell’s decision, and the 
question will be determined by the Supreme Court. 
Moved by the confusion that has been created in so 
many school districts and the conflict of opinion 
among judicial authorities, the Legislature may re- 
move the cause ofthe trouble by an enactment fixing 
positively the rate of taxation for school purposes. 
But, meantime, school boards are advised as follows : 

1. Those in judicial districts where decisions have 
been given limiting the maximum tax on real estate 
for school purposes to ten mills on the dollar should 
make their tax levies conform to them whatever may 
be the resulting difficulties or disadvantages. 

2. Those in judicial districts where no such de- 
cisions have been made should proceed with the col- 
lection of the full amount of the tax levied in ex- 
cess of ten mills, unless they meet with persons who 
absolutely refuse to pay it. 

3. In case of such resistance to the payment of a 
tax for school purposes in excess of ten mills, boards 
of directors should seek the advice of the judge 
or judges of their own judicial districts. As public 
officers seeking light in regard to the discharge of 
their duties this advice will be everwhere freely and 
cheerfully accorded tothem. A copy of this circular 
placed in the hands of the judges consulted may serve 
the purpose of giving information in regard to the pre- 
sent status of the question. 

J. P. WICKERSHAM, 
Supt. Common Schools. 
——$— 
EXTRACTS FROM AN ACT 

Appropriating Money for the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Schools. 

For the purpose of aiding deserving soldiers’ or- 
phans who leave the schools, at sixteen years of age, 
to fit themselves for teachers at the State normal 
schools, seven thousand dollars, to be paid exclu- 
sively to females. 

For the education and maintenance, including 
clothing, of each orphan of less than ten years of 
age, admitted into such orphan homes or institutions 
as have received appropriations from the state, the 
sum of one hundred dollars, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary. 

or the education and maintenance, including 
clothing, of each orphan of less than ten years of age, 
admitted into such orphan homes or institutions as 
have received no appropriations from the state, the 
sum of one hundred and fifteen dollars, or so much 


thereof as may be necessary. 
For the education and maintenance including 
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clothing, of each orphan above the age of ten years, 
admitted into such institution as may be selected for 
them by the proper authorities, and which have re- 
ceived no appropriations from the state, the sum of 
one hundred and fifty dollars, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary ; the gross amount appropriated for 
all purposes pi smal with the soldiers’ orphan 
schools not to exceed one hundred and ten thousand 
dollars for each quarter, in addition to any surplus 
that may accrue from the appropriation for the school 

ear, ending May thirty-first, one thousand eight 

undred and seventy-four, and such moneys not oth- 
erwise appropriated as may be returned to the 
treasury from the loans made to certain schools, nn- 
der the act of April fifteenth, one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-seven and its supplements; and 
all accounts to be settled by the Auditor-General and 
State Treasurer in the usual manner, and to be paid 
on the warrant of the Auditor-General; and it is 
hereby further declared that no child born after the 
first day of January, Anno Domini one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-six, shall be admitted into 
any of the institutions aforesaid; and it shall be the 
duty of the superintendent, cn or after the first day of 
June next, to discharge from any and all the institutions 
which have received or which shall hereafter receive 
any such children, under the provisions of the act of 
April ninth, Anno Domini one thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty-seven, such as shall have arrived at the 
age of sixteen years ; and so much of the act, entitled 
“An act to provide for the education and maintenance 
of the destitute orphans of the deceased soldiers and 
sailors of the State,” approved April ninth, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty-seven, as conflicts here- 
with, be and the same is hereby repealed; and it is 
hereby declared to be the further duty of the superin- 
tendent to prescribe the kind of clothing to be worn 
by the children of said orphan schools, and to see 
that each receive an amount of the full value of 
twenty-five dollars. 

Approved the 14th day of May, A. D. 1874. 


—— 
<> 





ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 


BEAVER.—Our county institute was pronounced a 
decided success. It was the largest and most inter- 
esting ever held inthe county. _ 

CHESTER.—Schools are generally doing well. 
Much improvement is noticeable in about two-thirds 
of the number visited. 

FuLToN.—The schools are better attended this 
session than I have heretofore found. 

HUNTINGDON,—The educational meetings held in 
different parts of the county have had the effect of 
awakening a more general interest in the cause of 
education than has heretofore been manifested. 
Schools are visited more frequently and teachers re- 
ceive more support and sympathy from patrons. 

INDIANA.—Institute attended by 256 teachers, of 
whom 217 are now teaching. County Superintendent 
Wolf was presented with a handsome watch-chain, 
and a fine gold-headed cane. 

LAWRENCE.—Our schools as far as visited are mak- 
ing good progress, and the general interest in educa- 
tion is increasing in every district. 

LuzERNE.—The schools are doing well. Ashley 
borough has opened school in their new building, 
which was dedicated with appropriate ceremonies 
January Ist. The building contains thirteen rooms. 
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PERRY.—My work this 
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year has been well appre- 


ciated, and meets with no adverse criticism. 


SUSQUEHANNA.—Increased attention is 
neatness and order of houseand books, and 


ness of pupils. 
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WESTMORELAND.—At the close of a profitable in- 
stitute session, County Superintendent H, M. Jones 
was presented with a handsome gold watch and chain, 
and pair of gold spectacles, by the teachers and friends 
of education, as a token of their regard, 
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PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED, 





NO, NAME, 


RESIDENCE, 





1264|Miss Lizzie Jeffrey, 
1265 | Miss E. Bamford, 
1266) Henry A. Reid, 
1267|T. R. Gilland, 

1268| Mrs. J. A. Funk, 
1269|G, W. Baughman, 
1270\J. B, Hedge, 

1271) Thomas J. Forrey, 
1272|J. W. Gibbons, 
1273/ Tillie £. Moorehead 
1274| Miss Maggie Foulk, 
1275|Mrs. S. D. Marquis, 
1276|Miss H. Eighmey, 
1277|W. B. Bodenhorn, 
1278)J. B. Reist, 

1279| Jas. M. Coughlin, 
1280|A, D. Albert, 
1281|John S, Downs, 
1282| John S. Campbell, 
1283/C. J. Randolph, 
1284) Miss E. J. McNeely, 
1285) Miss Ella Erwin, 
1286) Miss Sadie Neely, 
1287| Miss E. Lyle, 

1288) Miss Ellen Miller, 
1289| Miss A. M. Porter, 
1290| “ M. M. Campbell, 
1291| Patrick Dunn, 
1292|R. S. Unger, 
1293|J. W. Iams, 
1294/0. J. Gunning, 
1295|J. A. Sullivan, 
1296|H. C. Clouser, 
1297|J. G. Adams, 

1298) Miss K. A. Walters, 
1299|/Geo. W. Holland, 
1300/S. D. Raney, 
1301|/A. D. E. Killinger, 
1302) Miss M. E. Graham, 
1303/A. W. Greene, 
1304| John H. Black, 
1305|J. M. Moore, 

1306) Wilson W. Gutshall, 
1307, W. H. Hench, 
1308|J. C. Wilkinson, 
1309} Miss M. J. McClure, 
1310/D. S. Hager, 

1311| Miss Mattie Grove, 
1312|Geo. B. Lord, 
1313,Charles G. Bentz, 
1314|R. S. McElwain, 
1315|T. J. Duncan, 

1316) Miss J. Morrison, 
1317| Miss B. J. McGinley, 








Pittsburgh, Penn’a. 


Wilkesbarre, Luzerne Co. 
Shady Grove, Franklin “ 
Waynesboro, “ - 
ShadyGrove, “ - 
Marion, ae 
Freemansburg, Snyder Co. 
Brownsville, Fayette “ 
Rochester, Beaver 
Beaver, Beaver, 

Athens, Bradford 
Annville, Lebanon 
Schaefferstown, ‘* 

Red Rock, Luzerne 
Williamsport, Lycom’g ‘ 
Easton, Northampton “ 
Newport, Perry as 
Pittsburgh, Penn’a, 


Allegheny, Allegheny Co. 


“ec “ee “ 


White’s Valley, Wayne Co. 
Sugar Grove, Warren “ 
Hooker, Butler 6 
Minersville, Schuylkill « 
Port Clinton, “ “ 
Nineveh, Greene “ 
Kinzua, Warren ad 
Pottsville, Schuylkill “ 
Annville, Lebanon “ 
Lebanon, “ “ 
Schaeffertown, “ “6 
Duncansville, Blair “ 
Sinking Valley, “ r 
W. Hanover, Dauphin “ 
Pittsburgh, Penn’a, 
Tyrone, Blair » 
Duncansville, Blair 
Homer, Indiana “ 








Carlisle Springs, Cumb’d 
Mechanicsburg, a 
Oswayo, Potter , 
Pittsburgh, Penn’a. 
Shady Grove, Franklin Co. 
Hanover, York a 
Rouseville, Venango “ 
Lebanon, Lebanon *° 
Chambersburg, Frank’n “ 
Pittsburgh, Penn’a. 


Bellefonte, Centre ed 
“oe Lid 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


BooK NOTICES. 


REASONABLE ELocurion.—A TZext-Book for 
Schools, Colleges, Clergymen, Lawyers, Actors, etc. 
By F. Taverner Graham. Pp. 211. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co. Price, $1.25. 

With hints and directions the author accompanies 
his student-reader from the first page to the last, il- 
lustrating his points at every step by apt and 
forcible sentence, paragraph, or more extended 
extract. He urges the importance of the more 
general study of elocution, and asks: ‘ Would 
those who object to the special study of elocution, 
because they do not expect to become professional 
readers and public speakers, object also to the study of 
literature because they cannot hope to become 
authors? Or to that of music because they would 
never dream of becoming a Beethoven, Mozart, or 
Gluck? Or that of astronomy or the sciences, be- 
cause they can never aspire to the position of a 
Herschel or a Humboldt?” These are suggestive 
questions, and the book which Mr. Graham has 
written to encourage this study is certainly a most 
practical one. It ‘ means business.” 

Suaw’s New History OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
—Prepared on the Basis of “ Shaw's Manual,” by 
Truman F. Backus, A.M., Professor of English 
Literature in Vassar College. Pp. go4. New 


York ; Sheldon & Co, Specimen Copies to Teachers, 
Fifty cents. 
Not only is English literature greatly neglected in 


nearly all of our advanced schools, for the weari- 
some grind of ordinary school-room drudgery done 
to excess; but from many of these schools pupils 
graduate as ignorant of the names and eras and 
work of the writers who have made our noble lan- 
guage what it is, as they are of the kings of the 
ourth Egyptian dynasty. A strong point is here 
made against not a few of our schools, The use of 
such works as this under notice, with full extracts 
from the writings of authors discussed, would go far 
to remedy a defect of which men of broad culture 
so justly complain, 

> Science Primers, No. VI. Physiology. By M. 
Foster, M. D., F. R. S. Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. With illustrations. Pp. 132. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

These Science Primers are little books, in flexible 
binding, that go conveniently into a side-pocket. 
They give in familiar style the fundamental truths of 
the several sciences treated. From the pens of such 
men as Huxley, Roscoe, Balfour Stewart and Fos- 
ter, they can be neither puerile in style, nor unrelia- 
ble as to character of subject matter presented. The 
little manual before us treats of Physiology in man- 
ner at once simple and delightful. 

A MANUAL oF LETTER-WRITING AND PUNCTYA- 
TION, with an appendix containing a Brief Course 
in Figurative Language. By F. Willis Westlake, 
A.M., Professor of English Literature in the State 
Normal School, Millersville, Pa. Price, 50 cents. 

We know of no work on the subjects of which it treats 
$0 concise, so clear, or so well calculated to be useful 
as this little book of Prof, Westlake’s. In matters 
involving literary taste Prof. Westlake is a safe guide; 
and we have no hesitation in advising all young per- 
sons, in school or out, who wish to acquire the art of 
writing letters or preparing matter for the press, to 

in one of his Manuals. w. 





A CHART OF UNIVERSAL History—From the In- 
troduction of the Human Race into the World to 
the Present Time. By Stephen Hawes, Author of 
“ Synchronology of Ancient and Modern History,” 
“ New Testament Manual,” etc. New York: F.R. 
Reed & Co. Price, Chart with Key, $6.00. 

This wall chart of Universal History is thirty-six 
by fifty-two inches in size, and so mounted as to be 
either rolled or hung. The history of the world 
from the Deluge onward is shown by means of 
differently colored spaces, extending between hori- 


zontal lines; the centuries are represented by spaces 


between vertical lines; and the succession of dynas- 
ties or nationalities by a change iu the color of the 
horizontal spaces. It is a successful application of 
the object method of teaching to the study of general 
history. The use of the outline map is approved by 
all teachers of Geography—equally useful is such a 
chart as this to the teacher of History. The chart 
under notice also contains seemingly well-digested 
tables of the rulers of all the principal nations of 
which we have any written record. For cotempora- 
neous history there is certainly nothing better than 
this, nor do we think of any means by which the 
study can be rendered more interesting to the pupil. 
He has all the while before him the history of the 
world as well as that of a given nation. 

A METHOD OF INSTRUCTION IN LATIN.—A Com- 
panion and Guide in the Study of Latin Grammar. 
By F. H. Allen and F. B. Greenough. Pp. 249. 
Boston: Ginn Brothers. 

This book is designed to shorten the time usually 
spent in the study of Latin Grammar, A distinctive 
feature is the prominence given to the root forms of 
words. Practice in reading easy Latin at sight is 
also encouraged—and wisely. 

A Text-Book or GEroLOGY.—Designed for 
Schools and Academies. Ly Fames D. Dana, 
LL.D., Author of “ A Manual of Geology.” “A 
System of Mineralogy,” etc. Second Edition. Iilus- 
trated by goo Wood Cuts. Pp. 358. New York: 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

The arrangement of the author’s Manual of Geolo- 
gy is retained in this abridgment of his larger work. 
The science, as here treated, becomes a history of 
the continents, seas, strata, mountains, climates, and 
living races of the earth; and illustrations, so far as 
possible, are brought from the American geological 
field. Many of these illustrations are of intense 
interest even to the general reader, and one who 
turns the leaves, reading here and there,as a para- 
graph or wood-cut more striking than usual catches 
his eye, lays the book down reluctantly at last with no 
thought more prominent than this: “The world 
is very old!” 

DRAMAS AND DRAMATIC SceNES.—LZdited by W, 
H. Venable. Illustrated by Farny. Pp. 336. Cin- 
cinnati: Wilson Hinkle & Co. 

A solid little book of selections from more ex- 
tended dramas. The extracts are sufficiently long, 
and are well adapted for dramatic representation in 
the parlor or on the school stage. Though the 
volume is mainly designed for the tse indicated in 
its title, it is no less useful as a rhetorical reader, con- 
taining characteristic productions of representative 
authors from Shakspeare to Bulwer. 
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